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No. OO METER © 


STYLED AND BUILT TO STAY NEW—TO SAVE MONEY IN SERVICE 


Rockwell domestic meters are style-lined 
for today and tomorrow. Compact dimen- 
sions conserve space, ease handling. Inner 
working mechanisms reflect the finest think- 
ing in modern engineering design. And the 
exclusive bowl type body with its removable 
and replaceable valve plate assembly saves 


ROCKWEL Ie 


DOMESTIC GAS METERS 


Investment 








money in service. No other meters offer 

you so much value and convenience. Write 

for catalog. 

ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 
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The Chaplin-Fulton Sensitrol is an auxiliary 
pilot loading system for gas pressure 
regulators. For new installations it is 
furnished with a pressure regulator of 
the correct size and type. In present in- 
stallations it can easily be applied 


INSTALL ~DOMMOL? 


TO PRESENT REGULATOR 


It is a simple matter. Remove the bottom cap 
and bolt the Sensitrol adaptor to the bottom 
of the regulator. Full instructions for con- 
necting pilot lines at inlet and outlet of main 
regulators are given in Catalog 150. 
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oS Write for Catalog 150 
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without any change in construction. 

The Sensifrol is simple in construction 
and operation. No intricate parts—no 
complicated adjustments. 

A uniform outlet can be maintained 
regardless of adverse conditions. 


© Accurate Regulation 

© Rugged But Sensitive 

© Low Line Pressure Possible 

© Increased Capacity 

© Wide Range of Reduced Pressure 
® No Atmospheric Bleed 

© Regulator Not Overweighted 


ACCURATE & DEPENDABLE 
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.-- this NEW book 
on gas conditioning 


=| 


HERE is the story 
of Blaw-Knox Gas 
Cleaners and Oil Fog- 
gers. Complete with 
operating data, tech- 
nical .details, capaci- 
ties and dimensions, 
Blaw-Knox Bulletin 
2353 belongs on every 
gas man’s desk. Send 


for your copy today! 
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| GAS EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT BLAW-KNOX DIVISION OF BLAW-KNOX COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


GAS CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
COMPLETE GAS CONDITIONING PLANTS 
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INSTALL EMPIRE 


AND 


HAVE SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 


Mr. Cleon Lee, C. & L. Market 
Logan, Utah 
Says:—We are very thrilled with 
the clean efficient beat our Em- 


pire Floor Furnace gives us. We 
S's: = (I EMPIRE GAS FLOOR FURNACES 
many of our grocery customers. 

e EASY TO INSTALL eNO BASEMENT NEEDED 


e@ ECONOMICAL TO OPERATE eNO AIR DUCTS REQUIRED 
e LOW FIRST COSTS e@ NO EXPENSIVE EXCAVATIONS 





Mr. Tyman Jackson, 
Twin City Motor Court 
New Brighton, Minnesota 
Says:—We have 30 Empire Floor 
Furnaces installed in our cabins 
and, outside of the very econom- 
ical cost of operation, the most 
Satisfying feature is the almost 
total lack of service required to 
keep them operating efficiently. 


THE FAMED 
Mr. John W. Mosteller 
Cherryville, North Carolina 
meee Empire Floor Fur- ‘ 
nace installed in my house bas 
been in continuous service dur- S— BURNER 
ing the wero Pe won Fn ; - A "EXCLUSIVE 
oing a wonderful, quick, clean, - 
noiseless job at an amazingly low WITH EMPIRE 
cost. 


Developed to burn gas, the only fully automatic sg 


fuel, the new Empire Gas Burner will burn Natural, 
Mixed, or L-P gases. 


SEE YOUR LOCAL EMPIRE.REPRESENTATIVE OR WRITE DIRECT TO EMPIRE 








STOVE COMPANY 


BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ZF FLOOR FURNACES 
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This 


We cotton to a gas company that is close enough to 
its community to understand and use the common 


month... 





Contents 


touch in dealing with its customers. The United Nat- Editorial: Lip Service or Customer Service 13 
ural Gas Company in Oil City, Pennsylvania, falls in 

that classification in our book. Recently 49 home 

economics seniors from as many high schools within Increased Economic Importance Seen for Natural 

its area were taken on an all day gas country tour of Gas Pipe Lines—Howard J. Carswell 14 
the gas producing areas in Clarion and Jefferson coun- 

ties. The kids all got to know each other; they learned 

what makes the natural gas business tick; and what is Natural Gas Comes of Age—Stuart M. Crocker 17 
most important, they had a good lunch and dinner. 

We often wonder, after all, if the best public relations : 

do not stem from the heart, rather than from the teem- Index of Yields: Selected Utilities Stocks—John F. 

ing brain of a press agent. Falvey 20 





This issue winds up 92 years of uninterrupted pub- 
lication of AMERICAN Gas JOURNAL. We attribute our 


Graphs Show Vaporization of Liquid in Propane 
















longevity to the fact that we get plenty of fresh air, Tanks—Art E. Wastie 71 
eat any kind of food that is set in front of us, and 
never go out of our way to avoid an argument. 
ce Regulatory and Utility Spokesmen Express Varied 

Signori Umberto Caimi and Ferruccio Calvelli, en- Views at Natural Gas Meeting pe 
gineers from Stabilimenti Siry Chamon Milano, Italy, 
paid us a call in recent weeks. We noted with some 
embarrassment their interest in the gas library that Flash Tube Ignition Has Advantages to Keep “Gas | 
the JoURNAL has been accumulating for the past 92 Ranges Gas”—C. S. Hazel 23 
years; made us fell that we should get around to read- os 
ing more of the books ourselves. 

er ae American Gas Fundamentals: 

With this comment we are closing the books on ob- Measurement by Positive Displacement 27 
servations from readers on our February editorial, 
“Keep Gas Ranges Gas.” Al Humm, who rates re- 
spect since he has been allied to the gas industry for Corporations Are Liable to Exact Terms of Appli- | 
at least 25 years that we know of, observes: Should ance Sales Contracts—Leo T. Parker 31 
we close our eyes to progress.” Progress presumably 
meaning electrical ignition on a gas range. We say, 
no, we should not; but let us at least keep our eyes New Cooling Method Solves Old Problem at Long 
open also to enlightened self interest. In that vein we Island Reforming Plant 34 


recommend the reading of C. S. Hazel’s story (page 
23) “Flash Tube Ignition Has Advantages to Keep 
Gas Ranges Gas.” 
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Many important gas utilities have standard- 
ized on standardized mechanical joint cast 
iron pipe for new mains carrying all types of 
gas at low, intermediate and high pressures 


Qa 


Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, T. F. Wolfe, Managing Director, Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 3 


American Gas Journal, June 195] 








Economy in laying costs, plus the 
solid virtues of cast iron as a gas main 


material, account for the phenomenal 





success of standardized mechanical 
joint cast iron pipe in gas service. Ask 
any construction engineer who 

has installed it. 

Mechanical joint cast iron pipe has 


a proved record of long life and 





andardized mechanical joint 


i 
} 











bottle-tight joints. It costs less to lay. 
More footage can be laid per day 
with less equipment—with less delays 
in wet weather—and with less trouble 


with wet trenches. Standardized and 





interchangeable accessories and fittings 
are a much appreciated feature. All 
these advantages have been conclusively 
demonstrated in the construction of 
distribution mains for all types of gas 
at low, intermediate and high pressures, 


in all parts of the nation. 
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MH METER 
BAR REGULATOR 


1 SAVES LABOR 

9 SAVES CAPITAL INVESTMENT 
3. SAVES FITTINGS 

4 SAVES FITTERS’ TIME 

5 SAVES SERVICE COSTS 


Cast in one piece and assembled as a 
single unit, the MH METER BAR REG- 
ULATOR saves up to six fittings, cuts 
piping to a minimum and reduces possi- 
ilities of leaks, because fewer fittings 
are required. 
These outstanding advantages are com- 
bined with excellent regulating charac- 
teristics, giving unsurpassed fuel line 
control. 


MH METER BAR REGULATOR 


un AMERICAN METER COMPANY firs: 














One of many American Meter Products that 
maintain the century-old tradition of “‘sus- 
tained accuracy at lower cost.” 





AMERICAN 
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Squeeze- 
easer 


FOR TODAY’S HOUSING 











Bryant Gas Forced-Air Vertical Furnaces 
are helping to solve today’s impor- 
tant home construction space problem. 
They’re the long-lived space-savers that 
can be installed almost anywhere . . . in 
basement, utility room or small closet. 
They require only slightly more than 
two square feet of floor space in their 
smaller sizes. 








They provide the kind of fully-auto- 
matic, trouble-free operation that pays 
off in economy and user satisfaction. 
The proof is in thousands of installa- 
tions in single-family dwellings and in 
thousands of family units of multi- 
family housing which have Bryant Per- 
sonalized Heating. 





Recommend these slim, efficient Bryant 
Gas Forced-Air Vertical Furnaces to 
help your customers ease the squeeze. 
Get full details from the Bryant Dis- 
tributor nearest you or write direct: 
Bryant Heater Division, Dept. 275, 
Affiliated Gas Equipment, Inc., 17825 
St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 








Let the pup be furnace mon 
ond water boy too! 








Bryant Model 304 Gas Forced-Air Vertical Furnace. 
6 sizes, inputs from 45.000 to 145,000 Btu per hour, 
ved by A.C.A. for all gases. Features Bryant 
evigage 12-gauge steel heat exchanger and Bryant 
Push-Button Ignition (city gases only). 


Your single source of supply for everything 
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BROAD GAS 
CONSERVATION 


with 
multi-service 


Another Example 
Line-up of four Cooper-Bessemer 
8-cylinder GMV compressors, rated f 
880 hp at 300 rpm. in Magnolia Petro- 
leum Company's Chitwood Gasoline Efficient Power 
Plant. Here. multi-service operation 
involves 4800 psi discharge in cycl- 
ing. 1,015 psi in gasoline extraction. 


GMV's in Magnolia Chitwood plant. 


shown here from crankdoor side. 


250 psi for vapor recovery. Flexibil- 


Exterior view of compressor building 











ity is a keynote. 


GMV 


T THE Chitwood plant, Magnolia Petroleum 

Company is doing an outstanding job of gas 
conservation ... perhaps unique. The operation 
includes production of distillate by cycling... 
production of gasoline from casinghead gas... 
vapor recovery off of crude at atmospheric pres- 
sure ... and a pressure maintenance operation. 


The operation is of particular interest because 
it involves both high and low pressures, together 
with the vapor recovery service —all tied into 
the same compressor units. 


As shown opposite and below, the compressors 
are efficient Cooper-Bessemer GMV Turboflows 


at Magnolia’s Chitwood plant. 


— chosen partly because they assure the true 
flexibility so essential in a multi-service operation 
such as this. 


Whether your plans call for complex compressor 
service or the most simple kind of set-up, you'll 
be ahead with Cooper-Bessemer V-Angles. Then 
you'll be sure of economical installation, pro- 
longed, low-cost performance, and the flexibility 
to meet fixed or variable requirements precisely. 
Better check with Cooper-Bessemer. 





The | 
Cooper -Bessemer 


Corporation 





New York, N. Y. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Washington, D. C Bradford, Penna 
Houston 
Seattle, Wash 


Los Angeles, Calif 


Odessa, Texas 
St. Louis, Mo. 


8 


Tulsa, Okla, 


Chicago, Illinois 


Dallas, Greggton, Pampa and 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 


MOUNT VERNON, OHIO — GROVE CITY, PENNA. 


Shreveport, La. 


Caracas, Venezuela 
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Hts whats under the case 
UMGLULS 





Rockwell 


SHOWS THE WAY 
TO IMPROVED METER PERFORMANCE 


All tin meters look pretty much alike—on the outside. It’s what’s 

under the case that counts. Rockwell tin meters have a host of 

inner advantages. Consider the important matter of meter capacity. Used Coast-to-Coast 

Larger ports and channels are provided in all sizes to boost the by America’s 

safe maximum capacity and reduce pressure loss. Consider, too, Leading Utilities 

the thicker sections of flag wires, flags, and tangents that give 

increased rigidity—the cranks that are chrome plated for greater kk t : 
wearability—the carefully sewn, wound, treated and aged dia- Roc we 
phragms. 


Meter cases, themselves, boast many improvements. They are pre- é on ¢ © ] 


coated with zinc chromate as a rust inhibitor. Flanges are heavier 
to guard against leaks. Ample room for full diaphragm move- Tl N GAS M ETE R 5 


ment is provided. MADE IN BOTH 5 LT. AND 10 LT. MODELS 
All this adds up to better meter performance with longer life. CAPACITY RANGE FROM 150 CFH to 500 CFH 


Get facts about Rockwell tin meters now. Write for bulletin 1020. 







LARGE METER SET- 
TING. Where measure- 
ment is made at high 
or intermediate levels 
"1001" regulators im- 
prove meter accuracy 
by maintaining constant 
inlet pressure. 





































INDUSTRIAL BURN- 
ERS. The outlet pressure 
stability of “1001” 
regulators particularly 
benefits the operation 
of high pressure burn- 
ers or units requiring a 
fine degree of tempera- 
ture control. 





DISTRICT PRESSURE 
CONTROL. These regu- 
lators are frequently 
specified as district con- 
trols for systems oper- 
ating on intermediate 
pressures or in combi- 
nation with low pres- 
sures. 





TOWN BORDER STA- 
TIONS. Where town 
border demands do not 
exceed the capacity of 
a 2 in. pipe, the Rock- 
well ‘1001 regulator 
has no equal for adapt- 
ability and economy. 








SMALL DISTRIBUTION 
SYSTEMS. Everything a 
distribution man wants 
has been wrapped up 
in this small, simple 
all-purpose design that 
frequently out-performs 
larger more specialized 
types of regulators. 





THE HANDIEST REGULATOR 
IN THE DISTRIBUTION 
SUPERINTENDENT’S STOCK 


This dependable regulator has literally a thousand and one 
uses. Every day gas men find new applications. Pilot loaded 
diaphragm provides closest degree of control accuracy. Dur- 
ably constructed. Economically priced. Wise distribution 
men now keep several in stock for emergencies. Write for 
bulletin 1059. 
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EVERY DAY | FIND 
NEW WAYS TO SAVE 
WITH ROCKWELL 
"1001" REGULATORS 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
Atlanta + Boston * Chicago * Columbus + Houston + 
Los Angeles » New York + Pittsburgh + San Francisco + Seattle « Tulsa 


COMPRESSOR STA- 
TIONS. The “1001” 
regulator is widely 
used to provide a con- 
stant pressure on the 
carburetor or mixing 
valve in gas engine 
service, 





There's co ROCKWELL METER & REGULATOR for 


every use 





| A thousand and one uses IN THE GAS INDUSTRY 


LARGE APPLIANCES. 
The compact dimensions 
and extreme sensitivity 
of “1001” regulators 
particularly lend them- 
selves to the operation 
of large heat treating 
equipment. 














Kansas City 
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Dayton-Faber Gas Process 












SARNIA PLANT 
Main Building 
Scrubber Oil Tanks 
Precipitator Bldg. 
and Boiler House 





SARNIA PLANT 
Six Reformed Gas 
Generators. 
Total capacity 
9 million c.f. perday © 





Maximum flexibility because the same plant will produce 
Oil Gas or will reform Natural Gas, Refinery Still gas or 
Liquid gases and can be placed in operation in one hour's 
time from a cold start. Minimum labor requirements. 





Of special value as a stand-by plant, peak load plant or for peak 
load shaving. 


In the installation pictured, refinery cracking still gas is 
reformed to an output of 1000 B.T.U. gas and mixed with 
natural gas for service to the consumers. 


This plant, located at Sarnia, Ontario, enabled Union Gas 
Company of Canada Limited to furnish gas service to 70,000 
: consumers during several years of natural gas deficiency. 
The plant has been in operation since 1942. 





GAS GENERATOR ASSEMBLY 


At Windsor, Ontario, Canada, the same company maintains 
a Dayton-Faber oil gas plant which operated during the 
winter months of the same period with the use of Propane 
for enrichment to meet peak load requirements. 


JOHN INGLIS ¢€O. LIMITED 
Engcucers . Wanufacturere 
TORONTO - CANADA 


ied DISTRICT OFFICES: MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 
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HOLE new sales horizons are opened up 

with the marvelous new Servel. It was 
designed to make anybody who uses a kitchen 
your prospective customer. This dynamic re- 
frigerator is head and shoulders above its clos- 
est competition. Engineering changes have 
made it much larger inside, yet smaller out- 
side. And there are eight strikingly handsome 
models to choose from—one for any size home 
or family. 


Sovereign of the new Servel line is the in- 
comparable Royal Tudor witha huge 11.5-cu. 
ft. volume. It’s really two refrigerators in one 
—a separate 2-cu.-ft. freezer compartment 
plus a 9'4-cu.-ft. space for other foods. This 
magnificent Servel has just about every lux- 
urious convenience homemakers could ask . . . 
feather-touch Bulldog Latches that click shut 
by themselves...twin glass-covered Dew-Action 
Vegetable Fresheners...Quick-Change Shelves 
that adjust easily to accommodate bulky foods. 
There’s even a thoughtful “Odds and Ends” 
Basket to store small jars and packages. 








In addition to all these competition-stop- 
ping advantagés, Servel gives you its silent, 
motorless freezing system the only freezing 
system guaranteed for ten full years! Right 
now’s the time to really push the great new 
Servel line. With hot summer weather causing 
more electric refrigerator breakdowns, the re- 
placement market will be wide open. So take 
advantage of this wonderful opportunity. For 
suggestions write Servel, Inc., Dept. J-16, 
Evansville 20, Indiana. 


STAYS SILEN 
T... LAST 
: S LONGER 








Whe OS Refigeropy, 


ROYAL TUDOR (Model BR-1118) 
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PIPE LINE 
and 


26-mile Transmission Main to Prospect Street Plant for 
Citizens Gas and Coke Utility of Indianapolis, Indiana. 


CONSTRUCTION 
SERVICES 








Construction of Distribution Main Extensions at Syracuse, 
New York, for Niagara Mohawk Power Corporation. 














es taking natural gas are being These services are flexible, and may be 
provided by United Engineers with com- adjusted to suit individual needs. United 
plete engineering and construction serv- Engineers will perform all phases of the 


ices for lateral pipe lines and distribution work or any portion that may be required 





main extensions. Also, facilities for plant to augment the Engineering and Construc- 


additions as required are being provided. tion forces of the utility company. 


UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS INC 


NEW YORK 17 PHILADELPHIA 5 CHICAGO 2 
WITH A BACKGROUND OF OVER SIXTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
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Selas Precision Heat Processing Increases Yield...Boosts Quality 


Selas Gradiation, which enables the Petroleum Industry to obtain 
greater yield from each barrel of crude, offers all industries proved 
benefits of high speed heat processing. 


radiation. ..fusing and an- 


Gradiation utilizes radiant heat as a precision tool for production- 
delicate glass products 


engineered processing . . . Combines high-temperature, automatic 
operation, precise controllability and protective atmosphere. 
Whether you spread heat or spot it during production, Selas Gradia- 
tion can raise production speeds and qualities—can effect economies 
in labor and materials. 


Let Selas engineers give you complete details on what Gradiation has 
a a ae done for others and what it can do for you! 


treating of cast-stee!l military 
fank hulls. 


SHEMLYAS) ~~ <Aaemat 


Heat Processing Engineers for Industry - Development - Design - Manufacture 
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Editorial: 





Lip Service or Customer Service 


iO those gas companies who are honestly facing the 

problem of proper policy with respect to servicing 
domestic appliances, we recommend the current practice 
of the Consolidated Edison Company of New York as a 
classic example of what not to do. 

Consolidated Edison is a combination utility, of which 
two-thirds of its customers, and in our opinion 90 per 
cent of its interest and concern, are electrical. It is not 
only the biggest gas and electric system in the United 
States, perhaps in the world, but it also has more gas 
meters than any other company. 

For a period of 13 years it was the most outstanding 
utility in the country in the distribution and sale of gas- 
fired refrigerators, putting around 200,000 of these units 
on its lines between 1927 and 1940. About 1940 it dis- 
continued the sale of all appliances, and disbanded what 
was then known as its customer service department. It 
now operates a consumer service bureau employing about 
900 men, who work on emergency and service calls, 
either gas or electric. 

Whether or not this is enough manpower to adequately 
care for the normal complement of complaints and diffi- 
culties of over four million customers is a matter that is 
subject to debate. 

On the face of it, however, the company claims that 
it does maintain customer service adequate to safeguard 
its legal responsibilities; and perhaps this is correct. Its 
view of the moral and ethical responsibility involved can 
best be evaluated in the terms of the statement released 
to the press on the occasion of the latest carbon mon- 
oxide death on its lines. , 

Consolidated Edison, in this statement said: “It is the 
responsibility of manufacturers and distributors of gas 
burning appliances to provide suitable replacement parts 
and adequate facilities for repairs of their products. The 
Consolidated Edison service organization is primarily de- 
voted to answering trouble calls, but to the extent that it 
is not fully occupied it engages in repair work and ap- 
pliance adjustment. It does not, however, intend to com- 
pete in any way with the organizations of the manufac- 
turers or their agents.” 

As professional traffickers in the written word we doff 
our hat to this as a masterpiece of evasion. 

Let us then, for the record, survey the results of this 
policy of “not competing in any way with organizations 
of manufacturers or their agents.” Throughout the nation 
there are now approximately 3,700,000 gas refrigerators 
in use. Of these between 300,000 and 325,000 are on the 
lines of Consolidated Edison. 

In the past 19 months in the entire United States there 
have been reported 28 deaths from carbon monoxide 
poisoning arising out of the improper use of gas refrig- 
erators. Of these, 20 were in New York City, and 16 of 
the 20 were on the lines of Consolidated Edison. 

As an immediate result of the most recent of these 
deaths, which occurred on April 29, the Health Depart- 
ment of New York City undertook on its own initiative 
a house to house inspection of all gas burning appliances. 
Since then the city inspectors, who have gradually been 
augmented to a crew of 54 men, have inspected 7,500 
apartments and houses. As of May 28 they had found in 
these apartments: 3,238 defective gas ranges, of which 
169 were ordered shut off; 524 defective gas refrigerators 
of which 82 were ordered shut off, and 212 other appli- 
ances, with seven ordered shut off. 
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In fairness to the utility, it must be recorded that New 
York is unique in that a very high percentage of the 
apartments are rented with gas and electric appliances in- 
cluded, and these remain the property of the landlord. 
Only recently the city specifically ruled that the safety 
of these appliances is the landlord’s responsibility. With 
rents frozen since the war at uneconomic levels, it has 
been the disposition of many property owners to avoid 
any upkeep whatever, so long as they can legally do so. 

There now exists in New York a horde of so-called gas 
servicing concerns, most of which have sprung up since 
Consolidated Edison stepped out of the picture. Some of 
them, no doubt, are both competent and conscientious; 
but they are in the minority. They take annual service con- 
tracts at ridiculously low prices; slipshod work is the 
standard rather than the exception, and their prevailing 
attitude is one of indignation toward their customers, the 
Health Department of the City of New York, and the 
Consolidated Edison Company. 

At a recent meeting called by the Health Department, 
and attended by some 300 service men, the question was 
asked how many maintained 24-hour service. One hand 
was raised. How many had, and used, carbon monoxide 
indicators in their testing? Eight hands. It was obvious 
from the questions that were asked that most of them had 
never even heard of this essential piece of equipment. 

With all of this welter of ignorance and irresponsibility 
to choose from, how is the gas consumer to be expected io 
select a competent and reliable service firm? If he goes 
to the gas company for advice, he is told that their names 
are all in the classified section of the telephone directory; 
that none are specifically recommended. 

The purpose of this editorial is not to abuse one gas 
utility; particularly since that function is now being ad- 
equately handled by its customers. It is not to leap to the 
defense of the manufacturer of gas refrigerators, although 
in our opinion he has been dealt a savage injustice by the 
deplorable situation that has been allowed to burgeon and 
grow in the greatest concentrated market in the world for 
his equipment. 

The point that cannot be made with too much empha- 
sis is that if the gas utility shirks the burden of responsi- 
bility for the safe operation of every appliance on its lines, 
it is doing itself and the gas industry irreparable harm. 

It is not enough to take refuge behind carefully worded 
statements, cooked up by the legal department, that 
render lip service to this obligation, the while its larger 
implications are arrogantly ignored. 

It is not enough merely to be ready to render service if 
it happens to be called for. There must be an unremitting 
consumer campaign of education in the limitations and 
dangers of gas appliances if they are mistreated, neglected 
or abused. The abyss of oblivion is yawning in front of the 
gas industry if it allows the base load appliances—the 
ranges, water heaters and refrigerators—to come under 
the cloud of public disapproval and mistrust. 

There is a need for a national policy of minimum serv- 
ice standards to which every gas company should sub- 
scribe. The drafting and promulgation of that policy is 
worthy of the immediate attention of the best mentalities 
that the industry can muster. 




















































































Increased Economic Importance Seen 
For Natural Gas Pipe Lines 


HE dynamic growth of the petro- 

chemicals industry endows natural 

gas with a new strategic significance 
to America’s industrial civilization. 
Along with its great and increasing im- 
portance as a fuel, natural gas as a 
chemical raw material is playing a fun- 
damental role in the manufacture of 
synthetic organic chemicals whose end- 
products mean so much to modern liv- 
ing. Among those having massive mar- 
kets are new and better synthetic textiles, 
explosives, plant foods, synthetic rub- 
bers, plastics and resins, lacauers and so 
on. The potentialities of natural gas, as 
distinguished from liauid petroleum, are 
portentous. 

This ultra-modern industry is located 
largely in the southwest, notably in the 
Texas-Louisiana gulf, and since World 
War II has represented a most significant 
industrial development of our time. His- 
torically the “chemical revolution” of 
synthetics was pioneered by the colorful 
by-product chemistry resulting from the 
high temperature carbonization of coking 
coal. Coal tar chemistry’s importance 
will continue, but America’s consuming 
needs for the basic organic chemicals 
have been expanding so much that coal 
tar as a source is inadequate. Chemical 
manufacturers have been going to petrol- 
eum and natural gas for their raw mater- 
ials, and oil refining technology has been 
trending into chemicals. 

Manufacturers of chemicals and liquid 
and gaseous fuels are becoming half- 
brothers, in a functional sense. Consid- 
ered as to volume and dollar value of 
products, petrochemicals represent to- 
day only a very small fraction of the 
enormous productivity of liquid and gas- 
eous fuels. As to technological signifi- 
cance, however, the chemicals from oil 
and natural gas are becoming necessary 
in our modern technology which gives 
us dyestuffs, artificia! flavors, medicinals, 
solvents, food colors, synthetic textiles, 
plastics, cellophane, lacquers, synthetic 
rubbers, explosives, nylon, rayon, or- 
lon, detergents, and many other things 
too numerous to mention here. These 
have their origins in oil, gas and coal. 

In a lay sense, natural gas is regarded 
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as the gaseous phase of the amazing con- 
glomeration of hydrocarbon molecules 
which make up petroleum. Our concern 
here is with natural gas alone (not pe- 
troleum) as a starting basis. Refinery 
gases are excluded. The manufacture of 
carbon black and the sulphur extraction 
processes are outside of this scope, even 
though they are related. 

As it comes out of the ground, natural 
gas is a complex and variable substance. 
It is chiefly methane (CH:) with varying 
proportions of the heavier components 
as ethane, propane, and butane. It is 
prone to have differing proportions of 
impurities as sulphur, carbon dioxide 
and nitrogen, which can be as high as 15 
or 18 per cent. 

The natural gasoline components are 
scrubbed out. Propane and butane are 
removed, for they have big commercial 
value as fuels with expansive outlooks 
and chemical potentialities. Since this is 
a chemical story, it is in point that they 
also are important as raw materials. For 
example, the Celanese Corporation of 
America won a meritorious award for 
developing its process for using them. 
At the Celanese plant at Bishop, Texas, 
these hydrocarbons are reacted with 
oxygen from air to produce a wide range 
of chemicals. A major one is acetalde- 
hyde, which is made into the acetic acid 
which the company requires in big vol- 
ume for making its acetate rayon and 
acetate plastics. The chemical reaction 
additionally produces formaldehyde, 
methyl alcohol, normal propyl alcohol, 
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butyl alcohols, propylene glycol and sol- 
vent mixtures. Among their principal 
uses are plastics, resins, and solvents. 
Celanese Corporation will build a new, 
supplementary plant in the Texas pan- 
handle at Pampa. 

Methyl alcohol is a basic chemical of 
great commercial importance. Histori- 
cally known as “wood” alcohol, it came 
from wood and subsequently primarily 
from coke oven gas. Today most of it is 
synthesized from natural gas. The same 
manufacturing facilities produce formal- 
dehyde, which is likewise very big com- 
mercially. Among formaldehyde’s bulk 
markets are the phenol-formaldehyde 
and the urea-formaldehyde plastics. The 
vinyl plastics have a growing signifi- 
cance, and these derive generally from 
either natural gas or the refinery gas, 
ethylene. Butadiene for synthetic rub- 
bers may start out from butane obtained 
from natural gas. Urea for plastics, fer- 
tilizers, etc., is another important chem- 
ical. 

Acrylonitrile looms as a basic chemi- 
cal of great importance. It provides “or- 
lon,” the new textile which will challenge 
wool for many uses. Acrylonitrile is de- 
vised from acetylene and hydrogen cya- 
nide, both of which are made from nat- 
ural gas. 

Acetylene is a story in itself, and what- 
ever its commercial importance is today, 
the potentialities are more impressive. It 
is a “building block” for organic chemi- 
cals. Being the lightest of the unsaturated 
hydrocarbons (C:H:), it is highly reac- 
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tive and therefore eager for chemical 
synthesis. To produce it, methane may 
be partially burned with oxygen to a high 
heat, then instantly quenched. 

On May 4 it was learned that Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp. has developed 
a new process for producing acetylene 
from methane and oxygen in a commer- 
cial scale plant at Texas City. The out- 
put is currently used for producing its 
vinyl resins, but its potentialities are 
much more significant, especially for 
acrylonitrile and acetic acid. 

One of its potentialities may be for 
benzene, the aromatic “ring” molecule 
which is so basic to a broad range of 
products which include explosives, per- 
fumes, dyestuffs, phenol, and medicinals 
as aspirin. The aromatic hydrocarbons 
have been called “psychological” chem- 
icals because of the picturesque variety 
of products characterized by color, taste 
and smell. Currently there is a world 
shortage of benzene, which has been 
coming mostly from the coking of bi- 
tuminous coal, although it does come 
importantly out of petroleum. 

In the developing chemical picture of 
natural gas there are three phases which 
impress a lay observer. 

One is the synthetic fuels venture of 
Carthage Hydrocol, Inc., on the Texas 
Gulf at Brownsville. This pioneer plant 
has experienced technical “bugs” which 
were not to be unexpected in starting a 
new industrial frontier. This plant is due 
to be in full operation soon. Carthage 
Hydrocol itself is devoted to the manu- 
facture of synthetic gasoline and liquid 
fuels out of natural gas, and its process 
is a much improved adaptation of the 
Fischer-Tropsch technique. It is very sig- 
nificant that the Hydrocol method pro- 
duces an accompaniment of crude chem- 
icals in big bulk, and these go into the 
contiguous plant of Stanolind Oil & Gas 
for separation and processing. Its eco- 
nomic success remains to be proved, but 
this venture is attracting widespread in- 
terest. The bulk chemicals by the Hydro- 
col process are generally alcohols, alde- 
hydes, ketones and organic acids, with 
ethyl alcohol and acetic acid being the 
principal ones. 

The technique involves a transforma- 
tion of methane and oxygen into a mix- 
ture of carbon monoxide and hydrogen, 
which is called “synthesis gas.” By cata- 
lytic procedure it becomes gasoline and 
liquid fuels, but the technique using syn- 
thesis gas is so versatile it can be manip- 
ulated to produce other things, especially 
ammonia. Ammonia is the common car- 
rier of nitrogen, and it is simple to take 
ammonia and manufacture nitric acid, 
the daddy of explosives, and bulk market 
fertilizers such as ammonium nitrate or 
ammonium sulphate in conjunction with 
sulphuric acid. 

Today between 40 and 50 per cent of 
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the nation’s ammonia comes from nat- 
ural gas. In the fertilizer phase of petro- 
chemicals the Lion Oil Co., at El Dorado, 
Arkansas, and Spencer Chemical Co. 
figure among the important ones. Spen- 
cer Chemical Co., with plants at Pitts- 
burg, Kansas, and elsewhere, uses nat- 
ural gas with steam and air for producing 
nitrogenous products. Phillips Chemical 
Co. makes anhydrous ammonia, nitric 
acid and fertilizer, and the Mississippi 
Agricultural Chemical Co. will produce 
ammonia products at Yazoo City. Com- 
mercial Solvents Co. is expanding its 
facilities at Sterlington, Louisiana, where 
it makes ammonia and methyl alcohol, 
among other things. 

Other prominent chemical manufac- 
turers in the natural gas picture include 
Dow Chemical Co., for vinyl and styrene 
plastics; Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Corp., and Monsanto Chemical Co. at 
Texas City, and the Tennessee Eastman 
Corp. which is coming along with a new 
plant at Longview, Texas. Cities Service 
Oil Co. is a veteran producer at Tallant, 
Oklahoma, of formaldehyde, methyl al- 
cohol and related oxygenated substances. 


Pipe Line: What Flows? 

A third phase which is attracting at- 
tention is the arrangement between 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. and Tennes- 
see Gas Transmission Co. for withdraw- 
ing, at Gabe, Kentucky, heavier molecu- 
lar components out of the fuel gas 
stream as it flows through the pipe line 
to eastern fuel gas markets. As explained, 
natural gas is a complex and variable 
substance. Fuel gas moving through a 
pipe line may be regarded, for this pur- 
pose, as maybe 95 per cent methane, two 
or three per cent of ethane and heavier 
molecules, and a dilution of nitrogen of 
perhaps one per cent or so. 

Apparently Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
seeks the ethane out of the fuel gas as it 
flows to market. In itself ethane (C:Hs) 
is relatively stable and non-reactive, but 
by high temperature cracking it produces 
ethylene, which is very important. As a 
matter of fact, it was its brilliant pioneer- 
ing with refinery gas ethylene which 
gave Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corp. its opportunity and great achieve- 
ment in petrochemicals back before the 
war, and today this company manufac- 
tures an impressive range of chemical 
products. Among the important ethylene 
compounds are anti-freeze, acetone, 
ethyl alcohol, etc. 

Or with ethane the processor can go in 
another direction to make “synthesis 
gas,” and thence to ammonia, methyl al- 
cohol and formaldehyde. 

If a pipe line can be tapped for chem- 
ical raw materials in Kentucky, far from 
where the natural gas originated, then 
why cannot other chemical plants be 
located elsewhere along the long-distance 





Lone Star Producing Co. oil well. 


“natural gas is a complex 
and variable substance . . .” 


pipe lines? That is an interesting ques- 
tion. 

Does the withdrawa! of the heavier 
components in the pipe line detract from 
the heating value of the fuel gas? Trying 
to prejudge the marketwise and eco- 
nomic effects is outside of the intent of 
this article. Ethane and propane have 
higher heating values than methane. 
However, it is methane which is the mar- 
ketable fuel gas having fundamental 
abundance. The market for industrial 
and domestic heating gas is adjusted, 
consumer-wise and price-wise, to a range 
of 950 to 1,050 Btu per cubic foot. For 
that purpose the pipelined fuel gas, al- 
through stripped of heavier components, 
would seem to be unimpaired in a prac- 
tical sense to this lay observer. 

As to strategic significance, it is obvi- 
ous that our ultra-modern industry of 
petrochemicals is giving natural gas a 
new social significance. It is in point that 
these plants require fuel gas, too, along 
with that subjected to chemical process- 
ing. In the foreseeable future it appears 
that the overwhelming consumption of 
natural gas will be as a fuel, and the 
known natural gas reserves are mostly 
committed to pipe line and gas utility 
purposes. 

Consider these virtues as a chemical 
raw material. From the chemist’s view- 
point, natural gas is relatively high in 
purity. Its composition, if variable, is 

(Continued on page 40) 
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US Supreme Court Upholds Public Service Commission 
In Michigan-Panhandle-Ford Case 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States on May 14 upheld the right of 
states to regulate the sale of natural gas 
piped across their borders if it is to be 
sold in competition with an established 
utility. The high tribunal ruled sp2cifi- 
cally that Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
Co. must get approval of the Michigan 
Public Service Commission before it 
sells natural gas to the Ford plant at 
Dearborn, Mich. 

Justice Sherman Minton delivered the 
7-2 decision. Justice Felix Frankfurter 
wrote a dissenting opinion in which Jus- 
tice Douglas joined. Panhandle pipes gas 
from Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas. It 
contracted to deliver 25,000,000 cu. ft. 
daily to the Ford plant, but legal diffi- 
culties arose. 

A Michigan law says no public utility 
may sell any service in a municipality 
where another utility is providing the 
same service unless the newcomer first 
gets a certification of convenience and 
necessity from the state commission. 
The commission ordered Panhandle to 
hold up on the Ford sale until it got a 
state certificate. Dearborn already is 
served by the Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Co. Panhandle contested the order 
in Michigan courts, but lost. It then ap- 


pealed to the Supreme Court, contend- 
ing no state has the power to prohibit 
such interstate sales. The state commis- 
sion contended it had not barred inter- 
state sale of gas. It said the door was 
open for Panhandle to get a hearing and 
that the commission sought only to 
“regulate natural gas rates and service 
on the local level and to protect this sys- 
tem of local regulation from the evil ef- 
fects of an aggressive monopoly.” 

Justice Minton, agreeing with the 
commission, said: “The sale and distri- 
bution of gas to local consumers made 
by one engaged in interstate commerce 
is essentially local in aspect and is sub- 
ject to state regulation without infringe- 
ment of the commerce clause of the 
Federal Constitution. In the absence of 
Federal regulation, state regulation is re- 
quired in the public interest.” Justice 
Minton said Panhandle Eastern in this 
case was asserting “a right to compete 
for the cream of volume business with- 
out regard to the local public conven- 
ience or necessity.” Justice Frankfurter 
insisted the matter was entirely one for 
regulation by the Federal Power Com- 
mission, saying: “The commerce clause 
sought to put an end to the economic 
autarchy of the states.” 


New Features of Automatic Gas Ranges Explained 
At ‘CP’ Editor’s Round Table Conference 


The 28,000,000 housewives who cook 
with gas will turn green with envy when 
they discover the spectacular improve- 
ments manufacturers have built into 
automatic gas ranges in the past year. 

Now available in many advanced 
styles are ranges featuring added insula- 
tion for cooler cooking, faster burners 
for speedier cooking and new designs 
that make ranges easier than ever to 
clean. Among specific improvements 
are oven and topburner clock control 
which starts and stops cooking auto- 
matically, and built-in range units per- 
mitting any desired kitchen layout. 

The story of this leap forward in 
modern living was unfolded on May 18 
before editors of many of the nation’s 
leading magazines and newspapers, 
meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York for the annual editor's 
“CP” round table conference. 

Opening the meeting of more than a 
hundred women’s page and magazine 
editors, Tom Gibbons, of American 
Stove Co., noted that numerous innova- 
tions in design and operation have been 
incorporated in 1951 range lines as a re- 
sult of suggestions from readers which 
were submitted by the editors at last 
year’s conference. 

The new functional advantages in 
“CP” ranges, Mr. Gibbons said, mean 
that “in a very real sense the public has 
helped design the modern range.” 

A large representation of range man- 
ufacturers welcomed the editors who 
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While women editors from the 
nation’s leading publications at- 


tended the 1951 editors “CP” 
round table conference in New 
York, H. Leigh Whitelaw (left), 
managing director of the Gas Ap- 
pliance Manufacturers Association, 
and E. Carl Wolf, managing di- 
rector of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation, exchanged notes on the 
progress of the meeting. 


were treated to a colorful display of 
ranges with approximately 30 new fea- 
tures. Ruth Soule, home service director 
of the Brooklyn Union Gas Co., pre- 
sided as moderator during the day-long 
session. 





Ruthenburg Elected President 
Of Gas Appliance Ass’n 


Delegates to the 
Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers 
Association’s 16th 
annual meeting in 
Chicago elected 
Louis Ruthenburg 
president for the 
year beginning Oc- 
tober 1. Mr. Ruth- 
enburg, chairman 
of the board of 
Servel, Inc., suc- 
ceeds Frederic O. 
Hess, president of 
Selas Corp. of America, Philadelphia. 

Other newly-elected officers include: 
A. B. Ritzenthaler, Tappan Stove Co., 
first vice-president; James F. Donnelly, 
A. O. Smith Corp., second vice-pres- 
ident; Lyle C. Harvey, Affiliated Gas 
Equipment, Inc., treasurer, and H. Lee 
Whitelaw, secretary. 


Louis Ruthenburg 


Colorado Interstate Asks FPC 
To Approve Expansion Plans 


Colorado Interstate Gas Co. of Colo- 
rado Springs, has applied to the Federal 
Power Commission for authority to 
build facilities designed to increase the 
capacity of its recently-authorized 216- 
mile natural gas pipe line extending from 
the West Panhandle Gas Field in Texas 
to a point in Cheyenne County, Colo. 

The company plans to engage in a 
two-year construction program, esti- 
mated to cost $3,453,105, to enable it to 
meet the anticipated needs of its resale 
customers in the Rocky Mountain mar- 
ket area. Colorado said that during the 
past winter its peak day requirements in 
that area were 367,490,000 cu. ft., 
which it was able to meet only by over- 
producing some of its wells and by 
emergency purchases of gas. The antici- 
pated peak day firm demand during the 
1951-52 winter is 410,643,000 cu. ft., 
and during the 1952-53 winter it will 
be 435,839,000 cu. ft. 

The company is proposing during 
1951 to increase the horsepower of its 
new Panhandle Field compressor sta- 
tion from the presently authorized 4,800 
horsepower to 6,600 horsepower and to 
install an additional 1,320 horsepower 
unit at its Kit Carson (Colo.) compres- 
sor station. Colorado also plans during 
1951 to build 30 miles of 20-inch loop 
line extending from a point in Elbert 
County, Colo., to the Limon, Colo., 
area, and to construct 19 miles of 65%- 
inch lateral connecting line in the Fort 
Lynn, Colo., area connecting the com- 
pany’s existing system with the author- 
ized 216-mile line. 

During 1952, Colorado plans to in- 
stall two additional 1,320 horsepower 
units at the Panhandle Field station; to 
install one additional 1,320 horsepower 
unit at the Kit Carson station to bring 
the total installed horsepower there to 
11,040; and to build 18 miles of 20-inch 
loop line on its Kit Carson-to-Denver 
pipe line. 
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NATURAL GAS COMES OF AGE 


by Stuart M. Crocker 


Chairman, Columbia Gas System, Inc., New York 


HE natural 

gas _ industry 

in the past 
five years has spent 
nearly 3% billion 
dollars for the 
construction of 
new facilities and 
this does not in- 
clude the consid- 
erable amounts 
spent by the in- 
dependent pro- 
ducers. If conditions permit, the next five 
years will see a similar growth. 

Even more remarkable is that to a 
large extent the construction program 
was financed by the sale of securities; 
not only securities of known and exist- 
ing companies, but of new companies 
which were able to sell hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of securities because of 
the public’s acceptance of natural gas. 
Being a “regulated industry” we had no 
way of financing any substantial part of 
this phenomenal growth out of retained 
earnings. 

The natural gas industry today is far 
different from what it was just a few 
years ago. It has come of age and it can 
and must play a most important part in 
supplying the future energy needs of the 
country. On the petroleum and natura! 
gas industries will fall much of the bur- 
den of supplying our country with its 
vast fuel requirements in the critical 
days which are ahead. 

One of the best indications that the 
natural gas industry has come of age is 
the fact that it is beginning to receive 
even more intensified attention from 
governmental bodies. More and more we 
find new proposals for its further regula- 
tion and taxation. That is one of the 
prices paid for success. But we of the 
industry must present a united front 
against those who would unjustly inter- 
fere with its growth and prosperity 
through unreasonable taxation or regu- 
ation. 

The history of the Appalachian area 
is most important because it was here 
that the natural gas industry was born. 
For many years it was the leading gas 
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Mr. Crocker read this paper at the meeting 
of the division of production of American Pe- 
troleum Institute, at Columbus, Ohio, early in 
April. A portion of the paper, dealing with un- 
derground storage and the peak problem, ap- 
peared in the April issue of American Gas 
Journal, and is not repeated here. 





producing area of the nation. The de- 
velopment of long-distance pipe lines be- 
gan here. Until 1931, West Virginia led 
the nation as an exporter of natural gas 
and as recently as 1949 nearly 30 per 
cent of the domestic natural gas sales of 
the nation were made in the Appala- 
chian area. 

To emphasize its importance, I should 
like to quote several statements regard- 
ing the Appalachian area which ap- 
peared in Federal mineral yearbooks. 
The first says: “The great increase in the 
consumption of natural gas was due 
chiefly to efforts of well established com- 
panies who are engaged in producing the 
gas and transporting it over exception- 
ally great distances.” The second reads: 
“Interconnecting pipe line systems to 
supply this territory form a complicated 
network over the entire region from the 
Allegheny Mountains west beyond the 
Ohio-Indiana line, and from northern 
Kentucky north to Lake Erie. These pipe 
lines form one of the most elaborate 
systems for the transfer of energy yet 
developed by engineering science.” 

These two statements are descriptive 
of Appalachian natural gas operations 
today. But those who think of natural gas 
as a new and untried industry may be 
surprised to learn when they were made. 
The first one was made nearly 45 years 
ago. The second one was made 30 years 
ago. 

However, during the years the Appa- 
lachian natural gas industry has had its 
days of feast and famine. Its obituary 
has been written on several occasions. Its 
more recent history, however, shows 
what has taken place to bring about the 
dynamic growth of the industry. 

In the late thirties Appalachian gas 


supplies were not increasing, and only by 
maintaining high rates of production was 
it possible for companies in this area to 
meet the requirements of their custom- 
ers. In fact, some of the companies of the 
Columbia Gas System, in order to aug- 
ment the supply of gas, had, several 
years previously, contracted for the pur- 
chase of coke oven gas from industrial 
plants. 

It was true that substantial reserves of 
natural gas were being developed in the 
southwest. It was also true that the art 
of transporting gas had been sufficiently 
developed so that gas could be imported 
from those far distant areas of the coun- 
try. But economic conditions did not 
justify the huge expenditures needed to 
construct the necessary facilities. 


A Critical Situation 

Certainly it seemed that we could not 
depend to any great extent upon future 
sales to industry. Operating in the heart 
of the bituminous coal region, we were 
ever aware of the competition of that 
low-priced fuel. The domestic picture 
was also uncertain. Electric utilities were 
competing for our cooking load. Addi- 
tional house heating was a possibility, 
but natural gas was then a luxury fuel for 
that purpose, at least when compared 
with coa!. Furthermore, we were com- 
peting with oil for both the domestic 
house heating and industrial businesses. 

Probably the best barometer was the 
security market. Money had been raised 
in the early thirties for the building of 
pipe lines from the southwest to Chi- 
cago, Detroit and to some other sections. 
But money markets were drying up and 
you did not find investors who believed 
in the future of the natural gas industry 
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to the extent that they were willing to 
provide the huge sums of money needed 
for the facilities to transport the gas from 
the southwest. There seemed to be strong 
reason to believe at that time that the 
Appalachian natural gas industry, as it 
was then constituted, had seen its best 
days and was faced with a period of de- 
clining activity and eventual extinction. 

World War II aggravated the prob- 
lem. Even though the Avpalachian area 
was over-produced, it was impossible to 
meet the demands of industry for fuel. In 
addition, in spite of war time restrictions, 
domestic consumption was increasing. 
The situation became so critical that it 
became imperative for the Appalachian 
distributing companies to obtain new 
sources of supply. This meant importing 
gas from the southwest. By today’s 
standards, Columbia’s first long-term 
contracts for southwest gas for 200 mil- 
lion cu. ft. per day were not substantial. 
But in 1943, when they were negotiated, 
they were a major commitment. 

That is the uncomfortable situation 
we were in but then two new influences 
began to appear which led to the rejuve- 
nation of the natural gas industry. One 
was the major increase in the nation’s 
proved gas reserves. The other was that 
natural gas, which had been a premium 
fuel, quickly became the cheapest of 
fuels. This, coupled with the fact that 
natural gas was the most desirable fuel 
for house heating and for many indus- 
trial purposes, immediately caused a tre- 
mendous demand. 


Comparative Fuel Costs 


At present rates of consumption do- 
mestic natural gas reserves are greater 
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than are domestic oil reserves. As to the 
price situation let me use the situation in 
Columbus, Ohio, to illustrate its impor- 
tance. As just mentioned, natural gas for 
many years was a premium fuel, particu- 
larly by comparison with bituminous 
coal, our main competitor. By 1945 price 
levels had changed sufficiently so that at 
that time the cost of heating an average 
six room home in Columbus was about 
the same with natural gas and coal, while 
the cost of heating with oil was some- 
what higher. Since 1945 natural gas rates 
have remained practically the same but 
both oil and coal retail prices have in- 
creased materially. As a result, for the 
year 1950, heating this average home in 
Columbus cost the home owner $207 
with oil, $143 with bituminous coal, and 
only $89 with natural gas. 

A price differential such as this natu- 
rally brought a tremendous demand for 
natural gas. In 1949 and 1950 in our 
own service area nearly 200,000 house 
heating customers came on our lines. Of 
these about 70,000 were new customers 
while the balance of 130,000 represented 
customers who already were using natu- 
ral gas for other purposes such as cook- 
ing, water heating and refrigeration and 
who were changing over from other fuels 
to heat their homes with gas. Today 
about half of our residential customers 
are heating with natural gas. The de- 
mand is still continuing to such an extent 
that substantial restrictions on further 
house heating installations have been in 
effect since the middle of 1950. 


Factors Influencing Natural Gas Prices 


I previously mentioned how fuel costs 
have changed in the past few years and 
you may wonder what happened to 


bring about this change. There are sev- 
eral reasons. First, I believe that, con- 
sidering all costs of producing, trans- 
porting, processing, storing and distrib- 
uting, natural gas can be delivered to 
the customer with less labor than can 
either coal or oil. Since rising costs are 
largely attributable to increased labor 
rates, natural gas prices which contain a 
small proportion of labor costs were not 
nearly as much affected as were the 
prices of coal and oil. 

Usually as an offsetting item is the fact 
that utilities are required to invest a sub- 
stantially greater amount in property to 
obtain a dollar of revenue than are 
other industries. However, improvements 
made in the art of transporting natural 
gas have mitigated this influence some- 
what. Today natural gas is transported 
at much higher pressures, so that a 
greater volume of gas can be delivered 
without a proportional increase in capi- 
tal investment even though the cost of 
installing and operating facilities is much 
greater today than it was several years 
ago. This is one of the things which ac- 
counts for the price differential. But 
there is another which is the most im- 
portant. 

Ours is a regulated industry. Our rates 
are determined not by competition but 
by regulation, with the courts available 
to settle disputes between the utilities and 
the regulatory bodies. The attitudes of 
regulatory commissions and the courts 
are, therefore controlling, insofar as 
rates are concerned. This is one of our 
major problems and I would like to dis- 
cuss it rather fully since it has a great 
bearing on the health of the industry and, 
therefore, upon all who are concerned 
with any phase of the natural gas busi- 
ness. 


Capitalization and Income 

The chart on this page compares 
the capitalization and income of our 
system for the years 1947 through 1950. 
At the top is a solid line showing capi- 
talization—that is, the dollars employed 
in our enterprise. Below that is shown 12 
months net earnings broken down to 
show the amount required for interest 
and other fixed charges, the amount 
paid out in dividends and the amount re- 
tained in the business. 

During 1947 and the first quarter of 
1948, capitalization and income main- 
tained a somewhat stable relationship. 
However, we were financing a very sub- 
stantial construction program and thenew 
property brought no immediate earn- 
ings. So we were faced with rising labor 
and material costs without a correspond- 
ing increase in revenues. The result was 
that our net income started downward 
So here for an extended period you find 
increasing capitalization and decreasing 
income. The downward trend continued 
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for more than two years and was not 
halted until the end of 1949, when our 
new property began to produce more 
revenues. 

Currently earnings in relation to capi- 
talization are about back to their 1947 
level; but that does not recover the earn- 
ings which were lost during the period 
of construction. What would we do if we 
were an ordinary business competing 
with coal and oil without regulatory re- 
strictions? Why, we probably would have 
raised our prices in order to maintain 
earnings at a proper level. But in a regu- 
lated business such as ours it is very diffi- 
cult to obtain increased rates to take care 
of such a temporary situation. Regula- 
tory authorities should grant rate in- 
creases promptly during periods of un- 
usual expansion entailing huge increases 
in capital investments. Where they fail to 
grant such increases, they should be 
equally slow to pounce on the utility 
companies when earnings subsequently 
improve. 

This chart is intended to show what 
happened during a construction period 
and is not intended to show the earnings 
which should be realized by a utility 
company. That involves still another 
problem. 


Threefold Trusteeship 


I have a philosophy about our busi- 
ness. It is that in our enterprise the cus- 
tomer, the employee and the stockholder 
are partners and that we of management 
are responsible for their interests. To il- 
lustrate this point refer to the chart on 
this page which shows how the residen- 
tial customer, the employee and the 
common stockholder of Columbia Gas 
have fared during the past few years. 

Using the period of 1935 through 
1939 as a base, we have shown on this 
chart by percentage changes what has 
happened to these three partners in our 
enterprise. In doing this we have recog- 
nized the decreasing purchasing power 
of the dollar and have indicated at the 
top of the chart the present relationship 
of each year’s dollar to the dollar of the 
base period. 

Now let us take a look at the three 
groups starting out with the residential 
customer. The price of residential gas to- 
day is approximately the same as it was 
during the base period, so that after we 
recognize the fact that he is paying for 
his gas today with a depreciated dollar, 
he is, in effect, receiving 72 per cent more 
gas for his money today than he was in 
the base period. 

Next take a look at the employee. He 
has not fared as well as the customer, 
but average wages and benefits have in- 
creased steadily. In 1950, even when ad- 
justed to reflect the depreciation of the 
value of the dollar, average wages and 
benefits were about 35 per cent more 
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than they were in the base period. Just 
so there will be no misunderstanding as 
to how the employee has fared, let me 
relate the employees’ figures to the more 
familiar measure—the cost of living. 
Comparing the 1950 figures with the 
same base period used on the chart, the 
index for employees’ wages and benefits 
had risen for 1950 to 231, which was 60 
points or 35 per cent greater than the in- 
creased cost of living. 

But now look at the third partner, the 
common stockholder. He started out all 
right in $940 but then came World War 
Il. Tax rates were increased and an ex- 
cess profits tax was enacted which im- 
posed an unfair tax burden on many utili- 
ties. Fortunately this inequity has been 
corrected in the current excess profits 
tax, but during the war years of 1941 
through 1945, stockholders’ earnings 
were hit severely. After the excess profits 
tax was repealed in 1946, his earnings 
improved somewhat; but then came the 
construction program. This time he was 
really hurt. Currently his earnings have 
again improved somewhat, but even to- 
day his earnings per share of common 
stock, when adjusted for the depreciation 
of the dollar, are 12 per cent less than 
they were in the base period. Obviously 
if these three partners are to receive com- 
parable treatment, something must be 
done for the stockholder. His earnings 
must be increased. I would like nothing 
better than to be able to tell our more 
than 74,000 Columbia stockholders— 
men and women who have invested hard 





cash in our enterprise—that they will re- 
ceive fair treatment from all regulatory 
bodies. 


Regulation Must Recognize Deprecia- 
tion of Currency 

Today Columbia Gas System operates 
in seven states and its local operations 
are in general subject to the jurisdiction 
of the state regulatory commissions. In 
addition many of our operations are 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Power Commission. Regulation is noth- 
ing new. Utility companies have lived 
under it for many years, but one question 
has had no permanent answer. What 
amount should a utility be permitted to 
earn? Over the years many methods of 
arriving at this answer have been tried— 
reproduction cost new, fair value, pru- 
dent investment, return on capital and 
original cost—these are the ones which 
have been used most frequently. Cur- 
rently the trend in the Federal courts 
seems to be that it does not matter which 
method is used as long as the “end result” 
is fair and equitable. This has been fur- 
ther amplified as meaning that a utility 
should be permitted to earn an amount 
which will permit it to retain its financial 
integrity, provide a fair return to its se- 
curity holders, and attract new capital. 
I would not guarrel with this theory; but, 
since the “end result” can be subject to 
many interpretations, it still does not an- 
swer the question of what are proper 
earnings. Many state regulatory commis- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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May Apr. Mar. Feb. Jan. Dec. Nov. Oct. Sept. Aug. July June 
1951 1951 1951 1951 1951 1950 1950 1950 1950 1950 1950 1950 
Natural Gas Transmission 5.357% 5.22% 5.38% 5.31% 5.36% 5.97% 5.62% 5.19% 5.71% 5.46% 5.76% 4.86% 
Companies 
Natural Gas Transmission 5.45 5.43 5.35 5.31 5.47 567 5.46 5.40 5.61 5.71 5.79 5.29 
& Distribution Companies 
Manufactured & Mixed Gas $35 $323 $22 §21 5.22 5.56 546 5.24 5.52 5.55 5.76 4.98 
Companies 
Class “A” Electric Companies 5.88 5.52 5.49 565 562 619 603 556 567 559 5.64 4.94 
Class “B” Electric Companies 5.94 5.72 566 578 5.80 638 606 599 606 635 6.41 5.58 





Method of Compiling Index of Yields 


This is a straight arithmetical index of comparative yields obtainable on 
a selected group of gas and electric utility industry common stocks. 

The companies comprising this index have been selected by the AMERI- 
CAN GAS JOURNAL as providing a representative cross-section of each 
industry, from the standpoint of geographical diversification and of the 
relative importance of the individual companies in their areas. 

No effort has been made to weight the average to give effect to changes 
in capitalization or in dividend rates because the yields afforded on the 
issues reflect such changes. The index is designed to show the rate of re- 
turn and not necessarily market movements on the stocks comprising it. 

The companies used in compiling this index are: 


Natural Gas Transmission Companies: El Paso Natural Gas Co.; Northern 


Natural Gas Co.; Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co.; Southern Natural Gas 
Co.; Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 

Natural Gas Transmission and Distribution Companies: Columbia Gas 
System, Inc.; Consolidated Natural Gas Co.; Lone Star Gas Co.; Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Co.; Pacific Lighting Corp. 

Manufactured and Mixed Gas Companies: Bridgeport Gas Light Co.; 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co.; United Gas Improvement Co.; Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Co. 


Class “A” Electric Compani Boston Edison Co.; Commonwealth Edison 
Co.; Houston Lighting & Power Co.; Southern California Edison Co., Ltd. 


Class ““B” Electric Companies: Dayton Power &- Light Co.; Hartford Electric 
Light Co.; Pennsylvania Power & Light Co.; Public Service Co. of Colorado; 

















BETTER 
tone has in- 
jected it- 


self into the bond 
market during the 
past several weeks. 
It is not yet re- 
flected in a reduc- 
tion in the yields 
obtainable on cor- 
porate securities, 
it is true, but the 
factors present 
conceivably could serve to bring about 
such a development. 

“The market has lost some of its 
nervousness,” in the opinion of some of 
its closest and most discerning observ- 
ers, “and bidders are not as cautious 
today as they were a while back.” 

One of the principal factors contrib- 
uting to this is the practical disappear- 
ance from investment dealers’ shelves of 
inventories of unsold securities. The 
total of corporate bonds and stocks, ex- 
clusive of equipment trust certificates, 
stands at only about $2,000,000 at this 
writing. This total is only a drop in the 
proverbial bucket. 

With the inventory nearly non-exist- 
ent and with fears concerning the gov- 
ernment bond market having subsided, 
for the time being at least, bidders for 
prospective corporate bond issues now 
can concentrate on the business at hand, 
with a possible better break for the 
seller. 

Another favorable development from 
the standpoint of utility company man- 
agements has been the success of recent 
utility stock offerings, particularly those 
which have been offered through rights 
with oversubscription privileges to stock- 
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holders. Recent issues of this type have 
been far oversubscribed. The Long Is- 
land Lighting Co. offering of 524,949 
shares is a case in point. This set the 
pace with total requests for 1,038,902 
shares, for a subscription rate of 197.9 
per cent. Shareholders under their pri- 
mary rights on a one-for-six basis took 
511,583 shares and left only 13,366 
shares for employees, who had asked 
for 30,781 shares. Although stockhold- 
ers under their oversubscription privi- 
lege asked for another 496,538 shares, 
they will get nary a one of these. 

A stable utility stock market in the 
face of an unsettled one for industrial 
and railroad securities has contributed 
to the success of these recent atility of- 
ferings. But an equally strong underly- 
ing force contributing to their success is 
the feature whereby purchasers can buy 
on margin these stocks sold through 
rights and obtain far greater yield re- 
turn by putting up in cash only 25 per 
cent of the purchase price and borrow- 
ing the remainder at a low interest rate. 
Dividends received on the shares thus 
obtained exceed with a wide margin the 
interest on the bank loan and afford a 
very liberal return on the limited capital 
employed. 

By whatever means obtained, the re- 
sults have been most beneficial for the 
utility companies and the success of 
these stock offerings should serve as a 
welcome beacon for other utility man- 
agements facing the need for further 
financing. 

Common stock offerings in May com- 
prised approximately 36 per cent of all 
security sales by utilities, compared with 
39 per cent in April and with only 22 


San Diego Gas & Electric Co. 


per cent in the first three months of 
1951, 

The market in which these utility 
stocks were brought out has been a very 
stable one. Proof of this is afforded in 
the fact that the average yields on the 
groups making up AMERICAN Gas Jour- 
NAL index now are but little changed 
from what they were four months ago, 
despite the sharp drop witnessed in the 
interim in industrial stocks. There has 
been a revival of interest in utility stocks 
by investors as “defensive” holdings as 
a fairly risk-free means of obtaining 
liberal yield return. 

Earnings have completely covered the 
total of dividend payments by utilities 
to date in 1951 and, while the spectre 
of still higher federal income taxes poses 
a threat, the impact of this is being miti- 
gated for most companies in the utility 
industry by sharply expanding proper- 
ties to take care of increasing loads. 

Natural gas companies have had 
steady recourse to the equity market for 
new funds during the past several years, 
as exemplified by Southern Natural Gas 
Co. and American Natural Gas Co. The 
former has made two entries into the 
market for common stock money in 
less than two years and has broadened 
its equity base by better than 20 per 
cent as a result. 

American Natural Gas now is pre- 
paring to come into the common stock 
market for the third time in little more 
than eighteen months and in so doing 
will have increased its equity by more 
than one-third. 

And the end in each case, as for mos! 
other utilities, conceivably is nowhere ir 
sight. 
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O steal a phrase from Shakespeare 
—‘to use vaporizer or not to use 
vaporizer, that is the question!” 

Many times the question arises, espe- 
cially on peak shaving installations using 
propane: Is it necessary to turn on the 
vaporizers? 

For comparatively short-time peak 
shaving it is possible to obtain sufficient 
vapor from the storage tank itself with- 
out passing liquid propane through the 
vaporizer. 

It is a well-known fact that the vapor 
pressure of a gas bears a direct rela- 
tionship to the temperature and that the 
latent heat of vaporization is the amount 
of heat required to convert a liquid to 
a gas (also known as boiling point) at 
given pressure and temperature condi- 
tions; and further: 

“The rate of heat transfer has been 
set at 2 Btu per hour per degrees tem- 
perature differential per sq. ft. of tank 
area in contact with the liquid.” 

Knowing these basic gas laws, we can 
evolve a formula to determine the 
amount of liquid propane vaporized in 
a standard storage tank in one hour. 


2 Btu X (T:—T:) X wetted area in sq ft 


= Gal/hr 
LH per gal. 
T; = Outside air temperature in degrees F 
T: = Ultimate temperature in degrees F of pro- 


pane liquid at minimum required pressure con- 

dition 
LH: per gal. — Latent Heat of vaporization (in 

Btu’s) to vaporize one gallon of propane at T: 

As an example, let us assume that a 
30,000 (we) tank is half full of propane 
(wetted area = 1014 sq. ft.) and the out- 
side air temperature is 80° F and the 
required vapor pressure can be as low as 
10 psi gauge. How many gallons per 
hour is available due to the vaporization 
of liquid in storage tank? 

Referring to standard table of thermo- 
dynamic properties of propane; temper- 
ature at 10 psi ga is —20° F; and the 
latent heat of vaporization is 750 Btu 
per gal. 

From the above formula— 


2 Btu X (80° F—(20°F) )X 1014 sq ft 
750 Btu per gal 

With the above conditions, we there- 
(Continued on page 46) 


= 271 gal 
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Graphs Show Vaporization of Liquid 
In Propane Tanks 


by Art E. Wastie 


Chief Engineer, H. Emerson Thomas and Associates 


Westfield, New Jersey 
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Paul Kayser, 
Houston 


Left to right: George F. Mitchell, Chi- 
cago; Frank H. Lerch, New York; Rock 
G. Taber, Atlanta; B. L. Maulsby, Rome. 


Harry K. Wrench, Minneapolis, 
left, and S. B. Severson, Buffalo. 
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Olin Culberson, 
Austin, Tex. 


Left to right: Robert A. Hornby, San 
Francisco; J French Robinson, Cleve- 
land; Arthur F. Bridge, Los Angeles. 


Regulatory and Utility Sookesmen Express 
Varied Views at Natural Gas Meeting 


HE marked conflict in views between 

those who see natural gas as primarily 
an asset to lure industry to the producing 
state, and those who regard it first of all 
as an essential element in the national! 
economy was presented to the delegates 
and visitors at the natural gas meeting of 
the American Gas Association held in 
Dallas, May 7 and 8. 

Proponent of the economic state’s 
right viewpoint was Olin Culberson, 
chairman of the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission, who said that, “Tremendous 
withdrawal of our gas supplies in Texas 
pose a threat to our continued industrial 
growth.” “This danger,” the speaker as- 
serted, “far outweighs the profit that 
comes to the comparatively few produc- 
ers of gas and owners of royalties.” 

In a paper that might well have been 
calculated to allay the fears of commis- 
sioner Culberson, Paul Kayser, fellow 
Texan and president of the El Paso 
Natural Gas Co., pointed out that: “The 
proved reserves of natural gas will sup- 
port the présent rate of production in 
this country for a period in excess of 26 
years, but the rate of discovery of re- 
serves exceeds consumption, on the av- 
erage, by more than double the consump- 
tion . . . so long as this trend continues 
there is no occasion to be concerned 
about the exhaustion of the reserves.” 

Mr. Kayser’s conclusion was that: 
“The natural gas industry in developing 
and expanding as it has is building a 
more stable and efficient economy for the 
use of our national resources,” through 
the financing, construction and amorti- 
zation of long distance pipe lines that 
may at a future date be used to transport 
the synthetic fuels made from coal and 
shale. 

D. A. Hulcy, AGA president and head 
of the Lone Star Gas Co., and F. H. 
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AGA President D. A. Hulcy, at left, chats 
with C. E. Bennett, chairman, Natural 
Gas Department. 


a 


H. A. Rhodes, Houston, at left, and A. B. 
Lauderbaugh, Pittsburgh. 


Lerch, Jr., president of Consolidated 
Natural Gas Co., New York, both spoke 
against increasing government incursions 
into the affairs of private industry, Mr. 
Hulcy warning that a national fuel pol- 
icy, promulgated and managed under a 
political economy, would end in disaster. 

Mr. Lurch condemned the vanishing 
rate base principle of the Federal Power 
Commission, under which he said the 
time would come when no return on 
investment would be allowed in the rates 
fixed for utilities under FPC regulation. 
He also pointed out the inconsistencies 
of overlapping state and federal jurisdic- 
tion with the resulting high accounting 
and other costs that must be borne by the 
gas consumers. 

A paper prepared by Bruce K. Brown, 
deputy administrator of the Petroleum 
Administration for Defense, was read by 
William S. Tarver, PAD attorney. Fore- 
seeing a shortage of steel pipe, Mr. 
Brown said: “It appears that the total 
supply of pipe available in the months 
ahead is likely to equal less than two- 
thirds of the planned usage by gas and 
oil companies,” and the supply of large 
diameter transmission pipe will add up 
to less than half of the amount needed 
before winter to finish pipe lines already 
under construction. 

As is usual in natural gas meetings, a 
considerable portion of the program was 
devoted to the technical aspects of pipe 
line operation, with papers on: the gas 
turbine for line pumping; right of way 
maintenance; radio communications and 
natural gas storage. 

The time and place for the 1952 meet- 
ing was tentatively set for Los Angeles, 
on May 12 and 13, 1952. C. E. Bennett, 
chairman of the Natural Gas Depart- 
ment, and second vice-president of AGA, 
presided at the general sessions. 
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Flash Tube Ignition Has Advantages 
To Keep ‘Gas Ranges Gas’ 


UTOMATIC lighting of top burn- 
ers of gas ranges for 20 years 
has not only been perfected and 

accepted, but has been demanded by the 
lady of the house as standard equipment 
on all ranges. In addition, the gas range 
rules supreme in speed, flexibility, econ- 
omy and in many other respects. How- 
ever, the inherent advantages of cooking 
with gas will not stand up much longer 
against competitive forces—unless the 
gas range is made the finest fully auto- 
matic cooking appliance. 

This discussion deals with automatic 
ignition of the oven and the broiler; and 
in this respect the ignition story has been 
quite different from that of automatic 
ignition of top burners. In fact, on the 
large majority of ranges sold today, ig- 
nition of the oven and broiler is not 
much further advanced since the Gay 
Nineties. The range, generally speaking, 
is the only major gas appliance which 
depends on match-lighting of its burn- 
ers; yet the range, which is the bread- 
and-butter load of the industry, remains 
only partially developed from the stand- 
point of fully automatic ignition. 

Only a small percentage of the ranges 
sold in this country today are of the fully 
automatic type, with either separate gas 
pilots or electric ignition in the ovens. 
Even here, it is recognized by many in 
the industry that the performance of 
present oven ignition devices, even in CP 
ranges, leaves much room for improve- 
ment. 


Flash Tube Ignition—A “Natural” 
for CP Program 


We must recognize that promoting 
and selling fully automatic gas ranges, 
built to CP standards, is an essential part 
of the promotion program of the gas in- 
dustry. Of the specific points of advan- 
tage of CP ranges, those pertaining to 
oven and broiler ignition have been, | 
believe, of the greatest interest to the in- 
dustry. 

There was a time when the ignition of 
the entire gas range from only a single 
pilot was a fantastic idea and nothing 


Presented at AGA Research & Utilization Con- 
ference, Cleveland, May, 1951. 
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by C. S. Hazel 
The Philadelphia Gas Works 


more than a hope that someday this fond 
dream might be realized. Such an igni- 
tion system is.considered essential by 
many gas utility men to permit the full 
and unhampered development of the CP 
program, and to provide the gas industry 
with a range that would meet every com- 
petitive situation. 

Such an ignition system would be 
an improvement over existing systems, 
through the elimination of the use of a 
strongly competitive service for perform- 
ing an essential function in the opera- 
tion of the gas range, as in the case of 
electric ignition; and in the case of pres- 
ent forms of gas ignition, by the reduc- 
tion of multiple pilots to but a single 
pilot. Such are the basic advantages of 
flash tube ignition. More specifically 
stated, the essential advantages are as 
follows: 


ADVANTAGES OVER ELECTRIC IGNITION 

1. Retention of pilot load and pilot 
revenue. Since gas customers everywhere 
accept the top pilot on a gas range with- 
out question, there seems to be no more 
reason for passing up this valuable load 
to our electric competitor. (At first 
glance, this load may seem insignificant 
but, after calculating the entire range pi- 
lot load in your company, its size will be 
surprisingly large. This load, of course, 
represents the perfect load factor.) 
Studies show that passing up the range 
pilot load to electric ignition is the equiv- 
alent of losing 12 per cent to 24 per cent 
of the cooking load and consequently 
losing the revenue derived from this 
load, depending on whether the range 
would have one or two pilots. With 
knowledge of these facts, it seems doubt- 
ful that any utility would deliberately 
want to pass up the pilot load, especially 
the straight gas utility. 

2. Elimination of the competitive as- 
pects of using the service of our most 
serious competitor. 

3. An installed first cost of not more 
than two-thirds that of electric ignition, 
possibly one-half of electric. 

4. Elimination of. the necessity of 
creating an electric outlet every time a 
modern gas range is sold, involving an 
electrical contractor, permit and inspec- 
tion. 

5. Lower cost of installation, through 
the elimination of the electric outlet. 


6. Elimination of the possibility that 
gas utilities, through union requirements, 
may have to call upon the services of 
private electric appliance service organi- 
zations to service gas ranges equipped 
with electric ignition. 

7. Lower servicing costs. The com- 
plexity of the electric hook-up and other 
gadgets necessary to accomplish auto- 
matic electric ignition bring into the pic- 
ture a more costly servicing problem 
which is the phase of operating that the 
industry is going all-out to avoid. 


ADVANTAGES OVER MULTI-POINT GAS 
IGNITION 

1. Eliminates extra pilots and their 
extra operating costs. The elimination of 
extra pilots has an economy appeal to 
the customers. Furthermore, customer 
acceptance of top burner pilots has been 
well established, but additional pilots, 
located in the ovens, have been received 
critically by the public. 

2. Eliminates hot, unused ovens by 
eliminating constant burning pilots in the 
ovens. The customer is dissatisfied with 
the “hot oven” in which the constant 
burning pilot is located. The immediate 
effect of sensing the increased tempera- 
ture in the unused oven, even though 
the pilot consumption is small, is that 
the customer assumes that cost and 
waste are involved. 

3. Eliminates hot kitchens resulting 
from several pilots. Similarly, when the 
customer senses the additional heat in 
a confined kitchen from the several burn- 
ing pilots, the reaction is unfavorable to 
the gas range. 


Now Satisfactory on Natural Gas 


About four hundred ranges with 
single point flash tube ignition have been 
in service from five to seven years on 
manufactured gas. From the standpoint 
of flashing gas from the top pilot to the 
oven and broiler burners on manufac- 
tured gas, these ranges have been oper- 
ating satisfactorily and have proved very 
practical. 

There were many in the industry who 
felt that flashing would be practical and 
satisfactory on manufactured gas but 
who said it would not be practical on 
straight natural gas or mixed gases of 
high methane content. However, thanks 
to the effort of several valve manufac- 
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turers, the right key has been found to 
open the door to successful flashing of 
straight natural gas. I am referring, of 
course, to the new type of oven valve 
that has been developed in the past year, 
which has made flash tube ignition on 
straight natural or high methane gases 
to ovens and broilers as simple as it is 
on manufactured gases containing high 
hydrogen. 

It is now true that a system properly 
designed for natural gas can be used with 
equally satisfactory results on manufac- 
tured gas; the only difference is in the 
size of the orifice which supplies gas to 
the flash tube. This change, of course, is 
necessary on any gas burner that may be 
used interchangeably on both gases. The 
design, therefore, is simplified from the 
range manufacturer’s standpoint in that 
the same system can be built into every 
range that flows down the assembly line, 
regardless of the kind of gas that will 
eventually be used on that range (except 
LP gases). 

This, plus the fact that the industry is 
now within sight of land of being able 
to turn out valves on a mass production 
basis, should naturally reflect in a lower 
overall installation cost of flash tube ig- 
nition in CP ranges. 


Approach to the ‘Cold Range’ Idea 

We have heard a great deal about the 
“cold range” in the past year, and the 
nearest approach to date to the “cold 
range,” other than through the use of 
complete electric ignition, was that dis- 
played by Roper at the AGA convention 
last year. Their “Mystery Range” has a 
small permanent gas pilct concealed in 
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the backrail in such a way that no heat 
was apparent to anyone examining the 
range. All surfaces and working parts 
were entirely cold, and gave the same 
effect to the customer as an electric range 
when connected but not in operation. 
Connected to the concealed pilot in the 
backrail were several flash tubes; two 
led to the normal pilots under the work- 
ing top of the Roper staggered-top range, 
and each pilot supplied two burners; 
another flash tube led directly to the 
oven burner; and another flash tube to 
the separate broiler burner. 

When a top burner was turned on, the 
burner pilot under the cooking top was 
ignited almost instantly by the concealed 
pilot in the backrail, and this working 
top pilot ignited one or more of the top 
burners. When all of the top burners 
were turned off, then the pilots under 





the working top also were extinguished. 
The operation of the oven burners was 
the same; when the oven burner was 
turned on, the gas flashed through an 
ignition tube from the concealed pilot 
in the backrail and lighted a pilot adja- 
cent to the oven burner, that in turn 
actuated the thermostatic device, and 
released gas to the oven burner. Of 
course, the oven burner pilot was also 
extinguished when the burner was 
turned off. 


Design of Flash Tube Systems 


Fig. 1 shows how the flash tube igni- 
tion system for an oven fits compactly 
into a range without the customer being 
aware of its presence, and without occu- 
pying space which could be utilized 
more advantageously. The flash tube as- 
sembly is embedded in insulation in the 
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oven side wall with the 'ower end of the 
tube terminating just above the charge 
port assembly. In addition to the flash 
port, that assembly includes the air 
mixer, the thermal element, the thermal 
heater port and the standby pilot. The 


automatic valve is concealed in a spot in 
the range that is not useful for any other 
purpose, yet it can be made readily ac- 
cessible. 

The only manipulation required is that 
of turning on the oven heat control valve. 


SCHEMATIC DIAGRAMS OF THE NEW AUTOMATIC OVEN VALVE 
SHOWING VARIOUS STAGES OF OPERATION 


Fig. 5-A—Oven Heat Control Valve A in off position—Burner 
as Standby Valve C in Automatic Valve D. 


rail pressure B as far 


Fig. 5-B—Oven Heat Control Valve A in on position—Gas burning at Flash Port E 
after passing through Flash Gas Valve F. Gas from Flash Port E is ignited from Top 
Pilot H after flashing through Flash Tube G. Gas from oven heat control Bypass | burn- 
ing at Thermal Heater Port J. This gas is ignited from Flash Port E. Thermal Element K 


is heated from Heater Port J. 


Fig. 5-C—Oven Heat Control Valve A in on position—-Gas burning at Oven Burner L, 
receiving its supply through Valve M. Gas burning ot Standby Burner O receiving its 
supply from Standby Valve C. Both burners (L and O) receiving gos as result of action 
of heat from Thermal Heater Port J on Thermal Element K and N. 


Fig. 5-D—Oven Heat Control Valve A in off position 
close from action of Thermal Element K-N. Gas 


re-ignition, if necessary, of Oven Burner L. 


and before Valves C and M 
burning at Standby Burner O for quick 


The gas then flows through a passage in 
the automatic valve to the flash port and 
to the heating port for the thermal ele- 
ment. The gas mixture injected into the 
lower end of the flash tube flows upward, 
filling the tube with a combustible mix- 
ture which upon reaching the end of the 
tube is ignited by the top burner pilot 
and flashes down into the flash tube. 
Within a second, the flame has arrived at 
and ignited the gas at the flash port and 
thermal element heating port. The 
thermal element within a few seconds 
has had sufficient heat applied to open 
the automatic valve which permits gas to 
flow to the oven burner and at the same 
time shuts off the flash tube gas. The 
oven burner ignites from the thermal ele- 
ment heating flame. Where a separate 
broiler is used, the operation of lighting 
is identical except that an ordinary oven 
burner valve replaces the oven heat con- 
trol. 

Only two fundamental features are 
basic to the design of flash tube ignition 
systems. These features are: 


1. A slotted flash tube. 

2. An automatic oven control valve 
capable of shutting off gas to the flash 
tube at the time the oven burner is ig- 
nited. 


Slotted Flash Tube 

The slotted flash tube is the most sat- 
isfactory design for universal use on all 
types of gases, primarily because of the 
slow burning characteristics of high 
methane gases. The slot assures positive 
flashing through a wider variation of in- 
put to the flash tube and wider pressure 
variation than would otherwise be pos- 
sible with a solid wall tube. 

Positive flashing is assured, even with 
a relatively rich mixture at the charge 
port, due to the fact that along the slot 
there is a range of gas-air mixtures that 
are “ripe” for combustion, and this is the 
principal reason for reliable flame prop- 
agation from the top pilot to the oven or 
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broiler burner. That portion of the 
slotted tube imbedded in insulation must 
be surrounded with a sleeve and it is rec- 
ommended that the minimum clearance 
between the flash tube and the sleeve, 
along the line of the slot, be 44”. Other- 
wise a slotted tube imbedded in insula- 
tion becomes in effect a solid wall tube 
and, of course, the flexibility of flashing 
slow burning gases would diminish. 

Flashing straight natural gas or mixed 
gases of high methane content requires 
a higher Btu input for a given tube di- 
ameter than for manufactured gas. In 
fact, best results are obtained with high 
methane gases when the flash tube is 
overgassed. With a properly designed 
tube, overgassing assures reliable flash- 
ing over a wider range of pressure varia- 
tion as well as over the complete range 
of oven temperatures. This condition 
makes it desirable to shut off the flash 
gas as the oven burner comes on and to 
keep flash gas off during oven operation. 
There is no hazard involved with over- 
gassing of the flash tube even if the flash 
gas were not shut off because of the 
relatively small flow of gas, usually not 
more than two or three cu. ft. per hour 
of straight natural gas. However, the 
flash tube is overgassed for only a few 
seconds during the interval required by 
the newly-designed automatic oven valve 
to open from the action of the thermal 
element and admit gas to the oven 
burner. This valve functions to shut off 
flash gas simultaneously as the oven 
burner comes on. 

There are several designs of slotted 
tubes in use involving both round and 
rectangular cross sections. It is our opin- 
ion that flash tubes with even greater 
flexibility of operation are possible 
through further development work. 

In attempting to translate research 
and experimental data into practical 
flash tube designs, two general arrange- 
ments of flash tubes have been used suc- 
cessfully. 


One Bend—Two Step System 


This system, shown in Fig. 2, consists 
in flashing from the constantly-burning 
top pilot, through a tube with one bend, 
to a vertical charge port located in the 
oven wall just outside the oven. Then, 
from this point, flashing takes place 
through a short tube to a horizontal 
charge port adjacent to the oven burner. 

The small combustion chamber just 
above the vertical charge port, shown in 
Fig. 2 as a cone-shaped fitting, is located 
at the base of the one-bend tube with a 
side outlet at the apex of the cone for the 
short horizontal tube to the oven burner. 
While this entire arrangement may be 
considered as involving a two-step flash, 
in actual operation the flash for all prac- 
tical purposes is simultaneous to both 
charge ports. This is accomplished by 
the proper placing of the side outlet in 
the cone, and utilization of the flame 
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traveling down the vertical flash tube, to 
ignite the charge coming through what 
has been referred to above as the hori- 
zontal tube. 

his type of flash system lends itself to 
an almost completely concealed installa- 
tion in the range, the vertical portion of 
the tube and the cone-shaped combus- 
tion chamber being inserted inside a 
sleeve within the oven lining. Therefore, 
the only exposed portions are those 
which extend from the oven lining to the 
oven burner and in the top burner box. 


Two Bend—Single Step System 


This system, shown in Fig. 3, consists 
of a single tube with two bends which 
flashes gas in a single step from the top 
pilot to a charge port adjacent to the 
oven burner. It offers an advantage over 
a one-bend system for the following rea- 
sons: 

1. Intermediate pilots, flash tubes and 
trailer ports are eliminated; 

2. All flames are confined to a point 
inside the oven; 

3. The construction is simplified and 
is also less expensive; 

4. The flash tube is concealed more 
readily. 

Fig. 4 is a sketch of a two bend-single 
step system showing in more detail the 
slot and relation between the charge port 
and flash tube. 


New Automatic Oven Valve Features 

The fact that it is desirable to shut off 
the flash gas as the oven burner comes 
on as previously indicated, requires a 
special type of valve that has never been 
used by the gas industry, and this is the 
one phase of flash tube ignition that has 
taken some time to develop. However, 
several manufacturers have now devel- 
oped valves that will perform all the de- 
sired functions of flash tube ignition. 
This new type of valve serves a three- 
fold purpose, as follows: 

1. Acts as an ordinary safety shut-off 
valve and permits gas to flow to the oven 
burner only if the oven ignition pilot is 
burning. (In this case it is usually the 
flame used to heat.the thermal element.) 

2. Controls the gas for flashing pur- 
poses by permitting gas to flow to the 
flash tube system only when the oven 
burner is off, and automatically shutting 
off the flash gas when the oven burner 
comes on. 

3. Provides gas for a standby pilot 
which burns from the time the oven 
burner is ignited until the oven valve 
closes automatically from the action that 
results when the thermal element cools 
after the oven burner valve is turned off. 

This standby pilot is a convenience 
feature for the houswife in event she 
shuts off the burner and, a few seconds 
later, decides to turn it on again before 

(Continued on page 45) 
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ment of gas. First, through the positive displacement 

meter; and, second, through the inferential type meter, 
such as the orifice meter. In a gas distribution system, 
practically all gas is measured with a displacement type 
meter, so, in this chapter only the positive displacement 
meter will be discussed. 

With the gas meter, such as is used in domestic gas 
measurement and with which many people are familiar, 
external power cannot be furnished to operate the meter 
mechanism. It is necessary, therefore, to use some of the 
potential energy which the gas itself possesses (in the form 
of pressure) to supply the motivating power. There must 
be some available energy in the gas itself before it can be 
measured with the ordinary meter. The basic meter must 
accomplish three things: First, provide a means for driv- 
ing the volume displacement members continuously; sec- 
ond, control the displacement per revolution as accurately 
as possible; third, afford some means for counting the revo- 
lutions and expressing this result as cubic feet of gas. 

With few exceptions, the meter arrived at for measure- 
ment of gas by the displacement principle is one which 
uses leather diaphragms and slide valves. (Fig. I illustrates 
how the pressure of the gas is utilized to cause displace- 
ment by means of the diaphragm movement.) For reasons 
which will be discussed later, the conventional meter has 
two diaphragms and two sets of valves to control the flow. 
In the illustration, four diaphragm and valve positions of 
the meter are shown. 


T rent: are two basic methods used in the measure- 


Operation of Diaphragm and Valves 


In illustration “A,” of Fig. I, the left, or case, compart- 
ment of the left diaphragm is connected through to the 
valve to the outlet. The right, or diaphragm, compartment 
of this same diaphragm is connected to the inlet. The right 
hand diaphragm is at its extreme inward stroke, and the 
valve port openings to either side of this diaphragm are 
closed by the valve. When a valve to an appliance on the 
outlet side of the meter is opened, the pressure in the line 
will start to decrease and will reduce the pressure in the 
meter chamber, which is connected to this line. The pres- 
sure on the opposite side of the diaphragm will remain at 
the initial pressure; therefore, due to the unbalance in 
pressure or pressure differential, the left diaphragm will 
start-to move to the left. The gas in the left case will move 
out through the exhaust port of the valve. This flow will 
continue until the diaphragm reaches its extreme left posi- 
tion; and, at the same time, the valve controlling this side 
of the meter will be moved by suitable mechanism so that 
the inlet and exhaust ports are both closed. The right dia- 
phragm is connected to the left diaphragm by a crank link- 
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Measurement by Positive Displacement 


age, so this diaphragm is moved off its dead center or ex- 
treme stroke, and eventually moves to position “B.” 

In the second position, the right diaphragm has moved 
to its mid-position. The valve connects the inlet pressure 
to the left or diaphragm chamber, and connects the ex- 
haust, or lower pressure side, to the right or case chamber. 
The right diaphragm then does the driving and moves 
toward the right. (“C” shows a later diaphragm position, 
and “D” a still later one.) Each position can be analyzed 
as above. When the cycle is complete, it is obvious that the 
volume of gas which has passed from the inlet to the out- 
let is equal to the displacement caused by moving each dia- 
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FIG. 1—RELATIVE DIAPHRAGM AND VALVE 
POSITION IN A DIAPHRAGM TYPE GAS METER. 
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FIG. 2—CONNECTING DIAPHRAGMS AND VALVES. 











phragm from one extreme position to the other extreme 
and back to the original position. By mechanically limit- 
ing the length of the diaphragm movements of the two 
diaphragms, it is theoretically possible to obtain a definite 
quantity for each revolution. A suitable revolution counter 
can then be geared to give a totalized amount of gas in 
cubic feet which has passed through the meter. 

The problem of connecting the diaphragm to the valves 
which control it and to the opposite diaphragm can be 
met in many ways. A common method is shown in Fig. 2. 
The top of the meter, where the gas enters and the valves 
operate, is separated from the diaphragm chambers by a 
partition. (The parts shown in dash lines are located be- 
low this table partition, while the solid lines indicate the 
mechanism above the table partition.) Movement of the 
diaphragm will actuate a lever called the flag, causing the 
flag rod to rotate through an arc. The oscillating move- 
ment of the flag rod is transmitted to a rotating central post 
called the crank by means of a four bar linkage. Referring 
to the figure, these parts are called the flag arm, tangent 
link, and tangent. It will be noted that both diaphragms 
are linked to the same crank, so that the movement of one 
diaphragm will also cause movement of the other dia- 
phragm. The linkage is so designed that when one dia- 
phragm is in its extreme stroke, the other diaphragm will 
be in approximately its mid-position. 


The same crank that is rotated by the diaphragms 
through the tangent drives the links which control the 
valve positions. It so happens that with a simple crank, 
having the same throw for each valve, the valve seats 
must be located 90 degrees apart in order to properly 
synchronize the correct valve positions with corresponding 
diaphragm positions. 

If only one diaphragm were used in a meter, there 
would be a possibility of the gas being turned off when the 
diaphragm was at its extreme position and the valve cover 
closing the ports to both sides of the diaphragm. Under 
these conditions, when the gas was again turned on, the 
meter would not operate since it would be impossible to 
create a pressure differential across the diaphragm. By 
using two diaphragms which are linked together (as shown 
in Fig. 2) this condition would not be possible because 
when one diaphragm is at its extreme stroke the other dia- 
phragm must be near its mid-position. Under the two- 
diaphragm system, one of the four chambers must always 
be open to the exhaust or outlet line; and, at the same 
time, the chamber on the opposite side of the diaphragms 
will be open to the inlet gas. 

The principle, then, of a simple displacement gas meter 
provides two displacing meters called “diaphragms” which 
move back and forth with valves operating simultaneously 
to control the gas flow. The valve will first connect one 
side of the diaphragm to the inlet line and the opposite 
side to the outlet line, then reversing the connections so 
that the diaphragms will move in the opposite direction. 
There must always be a slight drop in pressure across the 
meter to overcome friction and cause this movement. 

The primary purpose of the meter is to measure the gas, 
sO it is apparent that the magnitude of the diaphragm 
displacement is important. Each diaphragm must “sweep 
through” a very definite and controlled volume. In general, 
the movement of the diaphragm is controlled by the length 
of the tangent (as shown in Fig. 2) but other factors must 
be considered to insure consistently accurate displacement. 

There must be no leakage between the inlet and outlet 
connections. This means that the flexible diaphragms must 
remain free of holes and that packings, such as around 
the flag rod, must not leak. The valves must fit perfectly 
so that no gas can pass except through the proper passages. 

The meter diaphragms must not only be leak tight but 
must also be very easily moved so as not to absorb too 
much pressure. All displacement meters at the present 
time use a displacement member which is made by a disc, 
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moving back and forth, connected to the fixed portion of 
the meter case by a flexible oiled sheepskin or synthetic 
fabric. The disc and flexible member may take various 
forms, depending on the design. The total displacement is 
caused by the displacement due to the stroke of the disc, 
plus the displacement of the flexible member. A meter is 
designed so that a maximum amount of the displacement 
is caused by the disc, because it is much less likely to 
change than is the displacement due to the sheepskin or 
fabric. 

The length of the tangent (see Fig. 2) controls tie travel 
of the diaphragm. A longer tangent will cause greater 
diaphragm stroke, and it is by this means that meter ac- 
curacy is adjusted. It is obviously very necessary that the 
linkage between the tangent and the diaphragm disc be 
strong enough so as not to deflect due to the load trans- 
mitted. 

In actual practice, there is a certain amount of deflection 
in the parts which control the diaphragm stroke. It is also 
necessary to have some clearance at all the bearing points 
to permit the parts to work freely. The amount of devia- 
tion of the meter from accurate measurement depends on 
the wear in the parts, changes in the diaphragm material, 
and many other points. 


Pressure Loss and Valve Timing 

Two factors which are very important in a meter are the 
pressure loss and the valve timing. The accuracy of a meter 
is very dependent upon these two factors and should be 
thoroughly understood. 

If a meter is tested at various rates of flow and the pres- 
sure drop across the meter is accurately measured, a curve 
could be plotted as shown in Fig. 3. It will be noted that 
as the flow approaches zero, the pressure loss approaches 
a definite value as indicated at “A.” The pressure loss 
across the meter at very low flows represents the force 
necessary across the diaphragm to operate the meter. The 
amount of this force is dependent upon the diaphragm 
stiffness, friction at the pivot points in the linkage, stuffing 
box drag, and the force necessary to drag the valve covers 
over the valve seats. As the speed of the meter increases 
for the higher flows, this basic differential will also increase 
slightly in a linear manner—as shown by line “AB” in 
Fig. 3. 

There is an additional pressure loss through the meter 
due to the gas passing through the various passages. This 
pressure loss is a dynamic loss which can be approximately 
stated by the formula: 


Q=kK NE 


where Q = is the rate of flow 
K = is a constant 
h = is the pressure loss 
G = is the specific gravity of the gas 


This formula can be simply stated by saying that the 
pressure loss through a meter will vary as the square of 
the flow. The total pressure loss through the meter can be 
represented by line “AC”. 

Any variation in the pressure differential across the dia- 
phragm will tend to move the diaphragm disc a different 
amount and thus cause the meter accuracy to change. For 
example, if an accumulation of dirt on the valve seat 
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causes a greater drag on the linkage, the pressure differen- 
tial across the diaphragm will increase, causing a slightly 
longer diaphragm stroke. This accumulation will cause the 
meter to register less gas than actually goes through it. 

In describing the operation of a meter, it was noted that 
the valve action must be synchronized with the diaphragm 
movement. It is necessary to use the valve timing as a 
means of making the meter displace the same amount of 
gas at low flows as it does at high rates of flow. Fig. 4, “A” 
indicates a meter having the correct valve timing with re- 
spect to the diaphragm, which results in a theoretically 
correct amount of diaphragm displacement. In Fig. 4, “B” 
the valve has been retarded so that the valve is still slightly 
open when the diaphragm reaches the end of its stroke. 
Under these conditions, the pressure inside the diaphragm 
“Pp” tends to equalize with the inlet pressure “P:"’ and the 
pressure outside the diaphragm “Popo” tends to equalize 
with the outlet pressure “Po”. At low rates of flow these 
pressures are already very nearly equal so that the pres- 
sure drop across the diaphragm will not change appreci- 
ably; and, therefore, the accuracy of the meter will not 
change. At high flow rates, this equalization of the pres- 
sures means a higher differential pressure across the dia- 
phragm; and, therefore, more displacement. This, in turn, 
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results in the meter being slow or displacing too much gas 
per revolution. 

In Fig. 4, “C” the valves have been advanced and will 
close off the gas going to the chamber before the end of 
the stroke has been reached. This will again affect the high 
rates of flow more than the low flows and will cause the 
meter to be “fast.” 

It a meter was adjusted with different timing between 
the valves and the diaphragm, and for each position the 
accuracy of the meter checked at various flow rates, a 
family of curves could be plotted to indicate the results— 
as shown in Fig. 5. In the graph, the amount of valve ad- 
vance or retard is stated in degrees. This is based on the 
crank driving the valves moving through 360°. An ad- 
vance of two degrees means that the angle between the 
tangent controlling the valves has been changed by two 
degrees in a direction to cause the valve to move ahead of 
the diaphragm movement. 

To obtain an accurate meter it is necessary to adjust 
the tangent length to obtain a correct displacement; and 
to insure the same accuracy at all rates of flow, it is neces- 
sary to have the relation between the valves and diaphragm 
adjusted. 

Knowing these basic principles it is possible to predict 
what will happen to the accuracy of a meter under various 
field conditions. A meter will become “fast” if the dia- 
phragm stiffens or shrinks. If friction is built into a new 
meter, it will speed up or become fast as it “wears in.” 
Most factors will cause a meter to go “slow’—such as 
valve drag, wear, or deflection of the connecting links. 

One of the important facts which must be recognized in 
the measurement of gas with a displacement meter is that 
the meter records only the volume or gas displacement. The 
Btu value of a gas is the real measurement of its worth. 
For this reason the cubic foot of gas sold must be defined 
or contracted at a certain pressure and temperature. Since 
the displacement meter only records the volume of gas at 
the conditions which exist in the meter, certain correction 
factors must be applied to the reading if the pressure and 
temperature of the gas is different from what is specified. 


The laws governing the change in volume of a given 
amount or weight of gas with the pressure and temperature 
are Boyle’s and Charles’. 

Boyle’s law states that at a constant temperature the 
volume of a given weight of gas will vary inversely pro- 
portionately with the absolute pressure of the gas. The ab- 
solute pressure means the atmospheric. pressure plus the 
pressure recorded by the ordinary pressure gauge. For 
example, the atmospheric pressure at sea level is 14.7 
lbs/sq in. If a pressure gauge on a tank indicated a pres- 
sure of 10 Ibs/sq in, the absolute pressure in the tank would 
be 14.7 + 10 or 24.7 Ibs/sq in. 

By Boyle’s law, if a piston in a cylinder compressed two 
cubic feet of gas at an absolute pressure of 20 Ibs/sq in, 
and then the piston started compressing the gas until the 
absolute pressure increased to 40 lbs/sq in, the volume 
would have decreased to one cubic foot. As stated before, 
this is assuming that the temperature does not change. 

Charles’ law states that at a constant pressure the vol- 
ume of a given amount of gas will vary directly propor- 
tional to the absolute temperature. The absolute tempera- 
ture is 460 plus the reading of a thermometer graduated 
in degrees Fahrenheit. 

The standard to which a gas volume is referred is called 
the base pressure and temperature. A common base used 
in this country is 14.65 lbs/sq in, and 60° F. The 14.65 
lbs/sq in is obtained by considering an atmospheric pres- 
sure of 14.4 Ibs/sq in and a four ounce gauge pressure. 

Domestic meters used on low pressure distribution sys- 
tems are not corrected for pressure or temperature. When 
displacement meters are used on higher pressures, a correc- 
tion factor is applied to the metered volume. The tempera- 
ture factor is often neglected and assumed to average 60 
F over a period of time. 

This discussion has necessarily left out many important 
factors in the selection and use of the proper meter, but a 
good understanding of the fundamental principles of the 
meter greatly simplifies the problem of obtaining accurate 
measurement. 


This chapter on metering was prepared by H. J. Evans, Pittsburgh 
DuBois Division, Rockwell Manufacturing Company, DuBois, Penna. 
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Corporations Are Liable to Exact Terms 
Of Appliance Sales Contracts 


URING recent months the higher 
courts in many states rendered 


outstanding decisions affecting 
gas corporations which sell and install 
gas appliances in private dwellings and 
industrial plants. 

First, it is interesting to observe that a 
higher court in Willis, 190 S.W. (2d) 
135, held: 

“The sale of gas or electric appliances 
is properly incident to a gas or electric 
utility business, and therefore is not ultra 
vires, where the utility is incorporated.” 

Hence the validity of contracts for 
sale of gas appliances and other mer- 
chandise by gas corporations is well es- 
tablished. 

Quite obviously, a gas corporation 
cannot enforce a sale contract for mer- 
chandise unless the higher court decides 
that the contract is legal and not in vio- 
lation to modern laws. Consequently, 
considerable trouble and expense can be 
eliminated by those who may, by refer- 
ence to a dependable rule, distinguish an 
invalid from a valid contract. This rule 
is: A contract is valid and enforceable if 
(1) one party submitted an offer which 
the other party unconditionally accepted 
in detail; (2) neither party deceived, mis- 
represented, or exerted unlawful influ- 
ence with respect to the other party to 
obtain the contract; (3) both parties 
agreed absolutely to perform a definite 
act; (4) both parties were of legal age 
and of sound mind when the contract 
was made; (5) both parties had proper 
authority to make the contract; and (6) 
the objects of the contract were lawful 
and not against public policy. 

Also, the law is well settled that either 
party may legally cancel any contract ob- 
tained by the other as a result of direct 
or indirect fraud, misrepresentation, co- 
ercion, undue influence, duress, threats, 
or where the contract is made by an em- 
ployee without proper authority. 


Contract May Be Rescinded 

The principle of the law is firmly es- 
tablished that all parties to a valid con- 
tract are bound to fulfill the precise 
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by Leo T. Parker 


Attorney at Law, Cincinnati 


terms of the agreement. The instant one 
party fails in this respect he performs a 
breach, and the other party has 
choice of doing one of three things; (1) 
he may refuse to continue to perform his 
obligations of the contract and sue the 
other party for damages and profits equal 
to his financial loss resulting from the 
breach; (2) or, he may file suit and com- 
pel the other party to fulfill the exact 
terms of the agreement; (3) or, the par- 
ties may enter into negotiations and 
make a supplementary or compromising 
contract. 


legal 


Kinds of Guarantees 

Guarantees of the quality of appli- 
ances, merchandise, workmanship, serv- 
ice, and the like are a common source of 





‘JAKE’ JONES RETIRES 





Jacob B. “Jake” Jones (left) is pre- 
sented tribute by Earl Smith, president 
of South Jersey Gas Co., as Mr. Jones re- 
tired from the gas industry. Well known 
and well liked in the industry for 53 
years, Jake recently reached his 7Oth 
birthday and retired under South Jer- 
sey’s retirement plan. He had been ac- 
tive in the management of the Bridgeton 
Gas Light Co. for many years and was 
its president when it was sold to South 
Jersey Gas Co. nearly a year ago. 


legal controversy. Therefore, it is well 
that gas company officials know that 
guarantees are classified by the courts as 
“expressed” and “implied.” 

An “expressed” guarantee is one 
where the contracting parties orally or 
in writing agree to the exact quality of 
appliances, merchandise, workmanship, 
or service. An “implied” guarantee exists 
where the seller does not actually make a 
warranty, but the circumstances are such 
that a court will imply that a guarantee 
should exist. In other words, frequently 
an agreement is such that a purchaser is 
compelled to rely upon the honesty of 
the gas corporation or its salesman, and 
under these circumstances the courts 
imply a warranty on the part of the gas 
corporation that it will supply merchan- 
dise or equipment reasonably worth the 
price paid. 

For example, in a late decision, Allied 
35 S. E. (2d) 1801, the higher court 
held that a contractor or other sellers are 
duty bound to supply merchandise and 
perform work reasonably worth the con- 
tract price, although the contract con- 
tains no guarantee. 

In Johnson Co. v. Nottke, 51 N.E. 
(2d) 594, it was shown that a building 
owner informed a seller that he knew 
nothing about gas equipment, and the 
seller examined the building and pre- 
pared plans and specifications for instal- 
lation of the equipment. Then the build- 
ing owner and the seller signed a con- 
tract for installation of a new heating 
system in the building. The system did 
not prove satisfactory and the building 
owner refused to pay the contract price. 

In subsequent litigation the higher 
court decided that although the seller 
had not guaranteed the efficiency of the 
heating system yet he was liable on an 
“implied warranty” that the heating sys- 
tem would function reasonably effi- 
ciently, and was worth the contract price. 

Another important point of law is that 
a gas corporation which fails to supply 
merchandise equal to either an expressed 
or implied guarantee stands a good 
chance of financial loss by refusing to 
take back the merchandise immediately 
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Indiana Gas 
Association 
Elects 
New Officers 


New officers of Indiana Gas Association elected at annual 
meeting at French Lick include (left to right): Edward M. Hahn, 
president, Kokomo Gas and Fuel Co., new vice-president of 
the association; E. E. Linburg, president, Richmond Gas Corp., 
Richmond, new president; Clarence W. Goris, Northern In- 
diana Public Service Co., Gary, secretary-treasurer. 





and refund the contract price to the pur- 
chaser. This is so because the law states 
that if gas appliances or other merchan- 
dise does not conform with the terms of 
the contract, the purchaser has a legal 
right to return the merchandise to the 
seller, and recover the purchase price, 
plus all damages. If the purchaser offers 
to return the equipment and the seller re- 
fuses to accept the same, the purchaser 
may retain the equipment in his posses- 
sion at the risk of and for the seller. 

For illustration, in Economic Corp. v. 
Dillon Supply Co., 159 S.E. 78, the testi- 
mony showed that a corporation took 
from a purchaser a contract for 100 gas 
heaters. After the heaters were received, 
the purchaser discovered certain impor- 
tant defects and immediately wrote to 
the corporation and offered to return the 
defective heaters. The corporation re- 
fused to accept redelivery and the court 
was asked to decide whether the pur- 
chaser was liable for subsequent damage 
to the heaters while the same remained 
in his care. In holding the purchaser not 
liable, the court stated the following im- 
portant law: 

“The warranty was that if the heaters 
were not as represented, the defendant 
(corporation) would accept their return. 
The plaintiff (purchaser) fulfilled its 
duty by notifying the defendant (cor- 
poration) of the breach of the warranty 
and offering to return the heaters. The 
defendant declined to accept. The heat- 
ers were held thereafter at the risk of 
seller and subject to its order.” 

Thus, a property owner has a decided 
advantage over a gas corporation which 
sells gas appliances. If the appliance does 
not equal the quality expressed in the 
contract, or implied by a court, the pur- 
chaser may return the appliance and sue 
and recover from the gas corporation the 
full contract price plus all damages re- 
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sulting from the breach. And if the gas 
corporation refuses to take back the ap- 
pliance, the purchaser may file suit and 
hold the appliance at risk of the gas cor- 
poration. 

Quite obviously, therefore, if a gas ap- 
pliance does not comply with the terms 
of the contract, it is advisable for the gas 
corporation to take back and keep the 
equipment until termination of a suit, 
rather than to allow it to remain in pos- 
session of the buyer at risk of the cor- 
poration. 

The fact must not be overlooked, how- 
ever, that a gas corporation cannot be 
held liable for breach of a contract, un- 
less the property owner or purchaser 
fully and conclusively proves his con- 
tentions that the corporation breached 
its contract. 

For illustration, in Home, 41 Atl. 
(2d) 71, the higher court refused to hold 
a corporation liable for breach of a con- 
tract to install an efficient heating sys- 
tem. The property owner had two ten- 
ants to testify that their apartments were 
not well heated, but the higher court de- 
cided that this testimony did not prove 
conclusively that the corporation had 
breached its contract and refused to hold 
the corporation liable for a breach. Of 
course, if the property owner had proved 
by heating experts that the system was 
inefficient, it is probable that the jury 
would have held the corporation liable 
for a breach of the contract, and the 
higher court may have approved the ver- 
dict. 

Where a property owner contends that 
a gas corporation breached a contract 
for installation of gas appliances, a jury 
may consider all testimony and render 
its verdict. Also, if the property owner 
sued for damages, the jury may estimate 
the damages and render its verdict ac- 
cordingly. 


For example, in Schultz v. Grand, 19 
So. (2d) 862, a property owner sued for 
damages and proved by expert witnesses 
that the corporation breached its con- 
tract by installing inefficient gas appli- 
ances. 

The jury held the corporation liable 
for $832 damages. The higher court ap- 
proved the verdict. 

It is interesting to know that the 
courts consistently hold that a property 
owner always is privileged to cancel a 
contract and recover damages if the gas 
corporation (1) fails to complete deliv- 
ery of merchandise on an installation on 
the date specified in the contract, 
whether such contract is verbal or in 
writing; or (2) he fails to supply the 
agreed quantity or quality of appliances, 
materials, and workmanship; or (3) 
where the gas corporation fails in any 
other particular detail to fulfill the as- 
sumed obligations as specified in the con- 
tract. 


Authority of Salesmen 


Modern higher courts consistently hold 
that a gas corporation is not at all liable 
on a contract, statement or guarantee 
made by an ordinary salesman, unless 
and until a duly authorized corporation 
official accepts and approves the con- 
tract. Moreover a contract taken by an 
ordinary salesman or agent is not effec- 
tive on the date the contract was signed 
by the salesman and purchaser. The ef- 
fective date is when the gas corporation 
approved or accepted the contract. 

For example, in the leading case of 
McCrea, 55 Atl. (2d) 564, the testimony 
showed that a property owner signed an 
agreement to purchase certain gas equip- 
ment. The property owner paid down a 
payment and the contract specified that 
delivery of the equipment was to begin in 
30 to 60 days. This contract was signed 
July 2 in presence of a salesman of the 
corporation. On August 2 an official of 
the corporation sent a letter to the prop- 
erty owner approving the contract. The 
corporation had not started delivery and 
on September 23, the property owner 
wrote and cancelled the agreement. The 
corporation refused to cancel the con- 
tract and offered to start deliveries at 
once. The property owner refused to 
agree and attempted to recover the down 
payment, plus damages. The property 
owner contended that the corporation 
breached its contract by failing to start 
deliveries within 60 days after the con- 
tract was signed July 2. 

The higher court held the corporation 
not liable because the contract was not 
approved until August 2, and that it was 
within the legal rights of the corporation 
to start deliveries within 60 days from 
August 2. The court said: 

“The case turns on the effective date 
(Continued on page 46) 
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The Gas Machinery Company’s service to 
this utility began in 1903 ... and extends 
to the present. Seven water gas sets top 
the list of equipment provided which 
includes blowers, condensers, scrubbers, 
purifiers, and many other items. Gasmaco 
service was a contributing factor in the 
progress and success of this enterprise. 


This year natural gas came to Elizabeth, 





ELIZABETHTOWN 
CONSOLIDATED GAS CO. 
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New Jersey, where this utility serves 


as 


120,000 consumers. The plant remains in 
service — as a control center for natural 
gas, and with Gasmaco oil gas processes 
for stand-by and peak shaving. 


The record tells why the gas industry 
looks to Gasmaco for new services, new 


processes and new equipment. 

















Designers © Fabricators * Erectors 
Gas Plant Equipment and 
Industrial Furnaces 


THE GAS MACHINERY CO. (Canada) Ltd. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


THE GAS MACHINERY COMPANY 


16114 WATERLOO ROAD 
CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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New Cooling Method Solves Old Problem 


At Long 


and gas compressors is among the 

features of the new gas reforming 
plant built recently by Long Island 
Lighting Co. The plant serves areas 
geared to the use of manufactured gas 
and reforms natural gas into a gas 
closely approximating that produced by 
the company’s several water gas plants 
in the Long Island area. 

The plant was built at Glenwood 
Landing on the North Shore of Long 
Island to serve Southeastern Queens 
county in New York City and suburban 
Nassau and Suffolk counties. 

The gas is reformed by a catalytic 
cracking process utilizing equipment de- 
veloped by Surface Combustion Co. 
Plant capacity is approximately 35,000,- 
000 cu. ft. of natural gas per day. After 
cracking, the reformed gas is enriched, 
stored in a new 5,000,000 cu. ft. holder 
from which it is pumped out through the 
high pressure mains of the company’s 
distribution system to consumers. 

Cooling water problems are asso- 
ciated with both the reforming process 
and with gas compression for distribu- 
tion. In both instances it is necessary to 
employ recirculatory, closed water sys- 
tems because ground water is not avail- 
able in sufficient volume for a once- 
through system and the unlimited vol- 
ume of available sea water would create 
a serious salt corrosion problem if used 
directly in this way. 


T= method of cooling reformed gas 


Dual Cooling Problem 

The two basic cooling jobs are to cool 
the recirculating scrubbing liquor which 
cools and cleanses the finished gas, and 
to cool the fresh water that is circulated 
in the jackets of the gas compressors and 
their prime movers. 

Reformed gas passes through a closed 
tower for a wet scrubber type of cleans- 
ing and cooling operation in intimate 
contact with sprayed water. This water 
picks up a large quantity of heat as well 
as residual impurities. 

The equipment used for cooling all re- 
circulated fresh water consists of built- 
up batteries of National Radiator Com- 
pany’s cast iron cooling sections over 
which salt water from Hempstead Har- 
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Island Reforming Plant 





Fig. 1—Cooler for scrubbing liquor con- 

sists of three double banks of radiator 

sections inclosed by steel framed Tran- 
site walls. 


Fig. 2—Coolers for compressor and en- 

gine jacket water are cast iron. Compart- 

ment at left is for motor-driven compres- 

sors, and the other two compartments 

are for two gas engine-driven compres- 
sor units. 


bor is sprayed. These cooling sections, 
being made of high grade cast iron, have 
high resistance to salt water corrosion 
and have proved economical in both first 
cost and maintenance, particularly when 
there are large quantities of process so- 
lution. 

The coolers were designed for a mini- 
mum of evaporative cooling in order to 
avoid salt incrustation. They are placed 
close together and are surrounded by 
Transite walls which accomplish this 
and also prevent salt mist from being 
blown over other corrodable structures 
or equipment made of carbon steel. Fig. 
| shows the catch basin and steel-framed 
Transite enclosing structure just before 
completion. 


The scrubbing liquor cooler is ar- 
ranged in three parallel banks, each serv- 
ing scrubbers for one of three Surface 
Combustion cracking furnaces. The 
three banks are interconnected in order 
to provide maximum operating flexi- 
bility. There are 418 sections in each 
bank which has two rows of sections in 
series, each row consisting of 11 parallel 
stacks, 19 sections high. 

The combined cooler with 1254 sec- 
tions was designed to cool 1800 gallons 
per minute of scrubbing liquor from 140 
deg. F to 95 deg. F when supplied with 
2325 gallons per minute of sea water at 
70 deg. F. 


Compressor Jacket Water 

The cooling of water in the compres- 
sor and engine jacket system is similar 
to that for scrubbing liquor. Jacket water 
is circulated through closed systems and 
cooled by means of once-through salt 
water. Compressor jacket water must be 
kept within a temperature range of 113 
to 90 deg. F in summer and engine jacket 
water must be kept within a temperature 
range of 162 to 150 deg. F. 

There are five compressors. Two, 
which are driven by 2000 hp natural gas 
engines, are each provided with a cooler 
consisting of 256 sections arranged in 16 
parallel stacks 16 sections high. They 
cool 550 gallons per minute of jacket 
water, using 633 gallons per minute of 
sea water at 70 deg. F. 

Three compressors are electrically 
driven, one by a 2000 hp motor and two 
by 800 hp motors. The latter two units 
are cooled by 208 sections arranged in 
13 parallel stacks, 16 sections high. 
These sections cool 630 gallons per min- 
ute of compressor jacket water from 113 
to 90 deg. F using 550 gallons per min- 
ute of sea water. 

Jacket water for the two gas engines, 
circulated at 1400 gallons per minute, is 
cooled by 11 parallel stacks 10 sections 
high. Sea water flows over these cooling 
sections at the rate of 420 gallons per 
minute to lower the temperature from 
162 to 150 deg. F. As shown in Fig. 2, 
these coolers are inclosed with coolers 
for the compressors which they drive. 
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Dr. J. J. Wittmer, of Con-Edison, 
Dies Suddenly 


John J. Witt- 
mer, M.D., 55, a 
recognized au- 
thority in the field 
of industrial med- 
icine, died of a 
heart attack on 
May 19 at his 
country home in 
New Canaan, 
Conn. He lived in 
Brooklyn. He was 
a vice-president of 
Consolidated Edi- 
son Co. of New 
York, and in charge of employee rela- 
tions. 

Doctor Wittmer was known nation- 
ally in industrial, medical and educa- 
tional circles for his contention that 
employers and employees, working to- 
gether, could solve much of the nation’s 
health problem. 

He joined Consolidated Edison sys- 
tem in 1924 as a staff physician, and ad- 
vanced through such positions as super- 
vising physician, medical director and 
personnel director until, in May 1950, 
he was elected a vice-president. 


Dr. J. J. Wittmer 


W. E. L. Irwin Elected President 
Of Pennsylvania Gas Ass‘n 


The Pennsylvania Gas Association 
held its annual meeting at Galen Hall, 
Wernersville, Pa., on May 15. 

Officers elected were: W. E. L. Irwin, 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Ardmore, Pa., 
as president; Gordon M. Jones, United 
Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia, as 
first vice-president; Andrew S. Morgan, 
Lancaster County Gas Co., Lancaster, 
Pa., as second vice-president; Edward 
G. Boyer, Philadelphia Electric Co., 
Philadelphia, as third vice-president; 
William Naile, Lebanon Valley Gas Co., 
Lebanon, Pa., as secretary; and James 
A. Schultz, Consumers Gas Co., Read- 
ing, Pa., as treasurer. 

The meeting was addressed by Hon. 
David M. Walker, Secretary of Labor 
and Industry, and by Thomas S. Lever, 
retiring President of the Association, 
and vice-president of The Philadelphia 
Gas Works Co. 


Rockwell Issues New Service 
Regulator Bulletin 


A new bulletin on Rockwell service 
regulators has been issued by Rockwell 
Manufacturing Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rockwell service regulators types 107 
and 173 are designed and built for do- 
mestic gas service and operate under 
high or low pressure, on manufactured 
or natural gas. 

The new bulletin includes construc- 
tion and performance information, as 
well as parts lists, accessories, etc. A 
copy may be obtained by writing Rock- 
well Manufacturing Co., 400 N. Lex- 
ington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa., asking 
for Bulletin No. 1026. 
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CUT CORROSION PROBLEMS 
DOWN TO SIZE... 


WITH | APE COAT 


—the Coal Tar Coating in Handy Tape Form 


— Sized to the job 
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TAPECOAT—the 


tar protection for ‘‘cigarette- 
wrapping’ of large couplings, 


pipe bends, and joints on | 
diameter pipe 


6,4, 3, and 2” WIDTHS 


TAPECOAT — the distinc- 
tive, time-tested coal tar 
tape for spiral-wrapping 
welded field joints, service 
connections, pipe under 
streets and sidewalks, and 
pipe through building walls. 


For more than 10 years, Tapecoat engineers have 
specialized in pipe joint protection. Call on them to 
help you meet your individual requirements. Write 


today for complete details. 


The TAPECOAT Company 


Originators of the Coal Tar Tape for Pipe Joint Protection 
1529 LYONS STREET * EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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News of the Gas Indushy 


Engineering Personne! Shifts 
Are Made by Laclede Gas 


¥ 


The creation of 
the post of con- 
sulting engineer at 
Laclede Gas Co., 
Saint Louis, re- 
sulted in the ap- 
pointment of 
Chief Engineer 
C. E. Schoene of 
the Laclede or- 
ganization to that 
post, it was an- 

nounced on May 
Allen H. Burgess 1 by Robert W. 
Otto, president of 

the Laclede organization. 

This appointment came at a time 
when other appointments and promo- 
tions were announced by the company. 
O. R. Allgeier was advanced to chief en- 
gineer to succeed Mr. Schoene. H. M. 
Gerken, former superintendent of the 
service and installation department, was 
made assistant to Mr. Schoene. 

Allen H. Burgess, former district su- 
perintendent for the Oklahoma Natural 
Gas Co., was named general superin- 
tendent for Laclede. William M. Haw- 
kins was named superintendent of the 
service and installation department, in 
which he had been assistant superinten- 
dent. Harrison Liebrum was selected to 
assist Mr. Hawkins. 

E. F. Trunk was advanced to the post 
of development engineer, Robert E. 
Murray to load control engineer, and 
William H. Donnelly to assistant to the 
load control engineer. 


FPC Authorizes Storage Field 
For Texas Gas Transmission 


The Federal Power Commission has 
authorized Texas Gas Transmission 
Corp., Owensboro, to construct natural 
gas facilities necessary to connect and 
operate the Alford underground storage 
field near Petersburg, Ind. 

The facilities, estimated to cost $938,- 
811, include 12 miles of connecting line, 
a 1200 hp gas compressor station, a stor- 
age measuring station, and 4.5 miles of 
storage field lines. 

Texas Gas plans to connect and op- 
erate the Alford field as an integral part 
of its system. The company said that 
the construction will make available 
from storage a capacity of 30 million 
cu. ft. per day. 
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W. T. Stevenson Is Named 
President of Texas Gas 


W. T. Stevenson has been elected 
president of Texas Gas Transmission 
Corp. J. H. Hillman, Jr., formerly presi- 
dent and chairman of the board, will 
continue as chairman of the board. 

Mr. Stevenson has been executive 
vice-president and director of Texas Gas 
since the company was formed in 1948. 
He was also an officer and director of 
the two predecessor companies of Texas 
Gas—Kentucky Natural Gas Corp. and 
Memphis Natural Gas Co.—which were 
merged with Texas Gas in 1948. 

He was introduced to the natural gas 
industry in 1926 when he joined the 
Kansas City office of Arthur Andersen 
& Co., public accountants, to specialize 
in gas utilities. 

In 1928 he was assigned to do work 
for Kentucky Natural and the next year 
joined the company as assistant treas- 
urer and director. He is also president of 
Western Kentucky Gas Co. 





Brooklyn Union Elects Green 
Chief Engineer 


Present officers 
of The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co. 
were re-elected at 
the organization 
meeting of the 
board of directors 
on May 9. 

Samuel Green, 
assistant chief en- 
gineer, was elected 
chief engineer of 
the company. An- 
sel B. Huyck, who 
has been vice- 
president and chief engineer, was re- 
elected vice-president. 

Mr. Green has spent his entire career 
with Brooklyn Union in the engineering 
division of the company. He came with 
the company in 1912. 

A. Dudley Harrison, formerly assist- 
ant to chief engineer, was named assist- 
ant chief engineer on May 14. 

Mr. Harrison has been with Brooklyn 
Union since 1928. In 1945 he became 
assistant genera! superintendent of Green- 
point works. Subsequent positions in- 
cluded assistant engineer of manufac- 
ture, engineer of development and plan- 
ning, engineer of manufacture, assistant 
to chief engineer. 





Samuel Green 


Geo. S. Young Is Now President 
Of Columbia Gas System 


George S. 
Young was 
elected president 
of The Columbia 
Gas System, Inc., 
by the utility’s 
board of directors 
at the annual or- 
ganization meet- 
ing on May 4. 

At the same 
time, Stuart M. 
Crocker, presi- 
dent for the past 
seven years, was 
named to the newly created post of chair- 
man of the board. He will continue as 
chief executive officer. 

Mr. Young began his service with the 
System in 1930 as a junior engineer. He 
became vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Michigan Gas Transmission 
Corp., a one-time Columbia subsidiary, 
in 1936. He came to New York in 1942 
as a vice-president of Columbia Engi- 
neering Corp., the system’s service com- 
pany. In 1945 he was elected a director 
of this company and in the six succeed- 
ing years has become director of the 
parent corporation, The Columbia Gas 
System, Inc., then vice-president in 
charge of operations in May 1949 and 
executive vice-president in November of 
the same year. 

Mr. Young was born in Butler, Pa., 
and was graduated from the United 
States Naval Academy and Columbia 
University. 





George S. Young 


Columbia Announces Promotions 


Columbia Gas 
System directors 
elected three of 
their officers to 
top executive po- 
sitions on May 
23. 

C. E. Loomis 
was elected vice- 
president of The 
Columbia Gas 
System, Inc. and 
the system’s serv- 
ice company, Co- 
lumbia Engineer- 
ing Corp., moving from assistant vice- 
president of both companies. 

E. D. Bivens, treasurer of both the 





C. E. Loomis 
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parent and the service subsidiary, re- 
signed these posts to accept election as 
vice-president and director of the 
Charleston (W. Va.) group companies 
of the system 

The Charleston group boards ad- 
vanced Oliver S. Hagerman from the 
presidency to chairman and elected 
John W. Partridge president. 

Francis H. Crissman, formerly as- 
sistant treasurer of both Columbia Gas 
and Columbia Engineering, was elected 
treasurer of the parent company, while 
remaining as assistant treasurer of Co- 
lumbia Engineering. 

Mr. Loomis joined the Columbia Gas 
System as a statistician in one of its op- 
erating companies. On the engineering 
staff of Columbia Engineering for a 
number of years, he moved to New 
York in November 1945. He was named 
assistant vice-president of the parent 
corporation in May 1950. 

Mr. Bivens was named treasurer and 
director of The Ohio Fuel Gas Co. in 
1932 and in 1941 he became treasurer 
of Columbia Engineering Corp. and a 
director of the service company in 1945. 
Since 1947 he has also been treasurer of 
the parent corporation. 

Mr. Crissman began as a bookkeeper 
in the Pittsburgh group in 1930, com- 
ing to New York in 1938. He did much 
of the work in integration proceedings 
before SEC that resulted in Columbia's 
becoming exclusively a natural gas util- 
ity. He was named assistant treasurer of 
Columbia Engineering in 1947 and as- 
sistant treasurer of Columbia Gas the 
following year. 


E. P. Prezzano Leaves Con-Edison 
To Join New Rochelle Bank 


Edward P. Prez- 
zano, who was 
president of the 
Westchester Light- 
ing, Yonkers Elec- 
tric Light & Power, 
and Bronx Gas & 
Electric Cos., has 
left his position 
as vice-president 
of Consolidated 
Edison Co. of 
N. Y. in charge 
of its Westchester 
division. 
president of New 


E. P. Prezzano 


Ralph T. Tyner Jr., 
Rochelle Trust Co., announced that as 
of June 1 Mr. Prezzano had become 
chairman of the executive committee of 
that bank. 

Mr. Prezzano has been a director of 
New Rochelle Trust since 1948. He 
also has been a trustee of the Eastchester 
Savings Bank in Mount Vernon for 17 
years. 

In his new position, Mr. Prezzano 
will specialize in public relations work 
in which he has had exhaustive experi- 
ence since he went to Westchester Light- 
ing in 1924. 

He was elevated from secretary to 
vice-president in 1926, became vice- 
president of Yonkers Electric Light and 
Bronx Gas and Electric in 1932, and 
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was elected president of all three com- 
panies in 1936. Consolidated Edison 
has absorbed all of these subsidiaries, 
the two Westchester firms only last win- 
ter at which time Mr. Prezzano was 
elected a vice-president of the parent 
company. 

Mr. Prezzano has been affiliated with 
utilities since 1902. He started with Con- 
solidated Gas (now Consolidated Edi- 
son) in 1904, after two years as a clerk 
with the Standard Gas Light Co. in 
New York. He stepped up through 
various positions, became branch man- 
ager in 1918, and assistant general com- 
mercial manager in 1922. 

Since 1947 Mr. Prezzano has been a 
trustee of Consolidated Edison. He be- 
came a director of Westchester Lighting 
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and Yonkers Eiectric Light in 1934, a 
member of Westchester Lighting’s ex- 
ecutive committee in 1936, and a di- 
rector of Brooklyn Edison Co. in 1937. 

Mr. Prezzano served twice as president 
of the Empire State Gas and Electric 
Association and is a member of the So- 
ciety of Gas Lighting. 


Howard M. Smith Is Dead 


Howard M. Smith, who at the time of 
his retirement in February 1950, was 
vice-president and director of lowa Pub- 
lic Service Co., Waterloo, lowa, died on 
March 26 in San Antonio, Texas. 

Mr. Smith was a former president of 
Midwest Gas Ass’n, and of lowa Utili- 
ties Ass’n. 





Lancaster Metal Rim Diaphragms 
Are Built To Last LONGER! 


Superior quality explains the thousands of records 
showing 10...15.. 
able service for LMPCO Metal Rim Diaphragms. 
Every feature has been built into Lancaster Metal 
Rim Diaphragms to assure accurate and long lasting 


. 20 or more years of depend- 


® Leather is not blocked, farmed, stretched or wet. 
© LMPCO diaphragm oil stays in the leather. 
® Quality made . 


. no rim or port hole leaks. 


mS Superior quality eities this the best diaphragm you 
can buy for meter replacements and repairs. 


Write today for factual information. 
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Paul E. Peacock, Jr., Starts 
LP Consulting Service 


Paul E. Pea- 
cock, Jr., has re- 
signed from H. 
Emerson Thomas 
& Associates, and 
has established his 
own LP-gas engi- 
neering and con- 
tracting business 
at Westfield, N. J. 

By special 
agreement with 
Mr. Thomas, Mr. 
Peacock for four 
months will assist 
the company on design and operation of 
about 50 plants he designed. Mr. Pea- 
cock is also helping in the completion of 
12 plants which were started when he 
was with Mr. Thomas’ firm. He will do 
this on a part time basis. 


Paul E. Peacock, Jr. 


Rockwell Manufacturing Makes 
Sales Force Changes 


A. J. Kerr, vice-president of sales, 
meter and valve division, Rockwell Man- 
ufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has an- 
nounced several personnel changes in 
the company’s sales force. These 
changes are predicated on strengthen- 
ing the over-all sales organization. 

E. E. Matheson will move to the Oak- 
land, California, plant, where he will 
assist the factory management by acting 
as liaison between production, engineer- 
ing and sales. 

H. Gottwald will become general sales 
manager for Nordstrom valves. 

R. R. Bush will be oil field products 
sales manager. 

O. W. Barnett will be sales manager 
of warehouse and jobber sales. 

Mr. Kerr also announced the appoint- 
ment of R. V. Burnette as service man- 
ager for the company’s meter and valve 
division. His duties will consist of es- 
tablishing repair procedures in factories 
and district warehouses. 


N. Y. Companies Get Approval 
For New Transcontinental Link 


The Federal Power Commission has 
authorized the construction by three 
New York companies of facilities which 
will provide an alternative means for the 
delivery of natural gas from Transcon- 
tinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. into the 
New York metropolitan area in the 
event of a break or stoppage in Trans- 
continental’s line or in the mains of the 
New York companies. 

The companies, Kings County Light- 
ing Co., The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
and Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, will build facilities estimated to 
cost $698,000 which will interconnect 
with the terminus of the “Narrows Cross- 
ing” extension of Transcontinental’s sys- 
tem on the east bank of the Narrows at 
the entrance of New York Harbor in 
Bay Ridge, Brooklyn. 
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W. G. Hamilton, Jr. C. B. Dushane, Jr. 


American Meter Elects Hamilton 
President; Dushane Vice-pres. 


American Meter Company has an- 
nounced the election of William G. 
Hamilton, Jr., as president of the com- 
pany. John C. Diehl, who was president 
since Aug. 1950, was elected chairman 
of the board. 

Mr. Hamilton was first employed by 
Helme and Mcllhenny, a subsidiary of 
the American Meter, after attending 
Swarthmore College. In 1932, he was 
made sales engineer in Philadelphia. In 
1938 he was made assistant manager of 
the Philadelphia plant, becoming acting 
manager during the war. Under his 
management, the Philadelphia plant was 


awarded the Army-Navy “E” award. 
He was appointed manager of the Phila- 
delphia factory in 1946, and in 1947 
became vice-president in charge of sales. 


C. BENSON DUSHANE, JR. 

C. Benson Dushane, Jr. was elected 
vice-president in charge of sales. 

Mr. Dushane attended Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and Johns Hop- 
kins University. He engaged in sales 
work, joining the sales department of 
American Meter in 1920. Prior to his 
election as vice-president, he was man- 
ager of the mid-west sales division. 

Mr. Dushane is President of the Keo- 
kuk Gas Service Co., Keokuk, lowa, a 
director of the Wisconsin Fuel and 
Light Co., Manitowoc, Wisc., and of 
United Cities Utilities Co., Chicago. 


W. B. ASHBY 

American Meter also announced the 
election of W. B. Ashby as secretary. 

Mr. Ashby attended Georgia Institute 
of Technology, and joined American 
Meter sales engineering staff in 1940. 
In 1947, Mr. Ashby operated the com- 
pany’s Orlando, Florida, meter repair 
shop, and in 1948 he conducted a sur- 
vey of LP gas operations in South Amer- 
ica for the company. He was made as- 
sistant to the vice-president in charge of 
sales in 1948. 


Southern Gas Ass‘n Has Its Biggest Convention 





Newly elected officers of Southern Gas Association: (Left to right) Kyle Turner, 

Atlanta Gas Light Co., assistant secretary; H. V. McConkey, Southern Union 

Gas Co., treasurer; H. K. Griffin, Mississippi Gas Co., second vice-president; 

L. L. Dyer, Lone Star Gas Co., president; J. H. Wimberly, Houston Natural Gas 

Corp., first vice-president; C. H. Zachry, Southern Union Gas Co., vice-chair- 
man, Advisory Council. 


The Southern Gas Association’s big- 
gest convention in history came to a 
successful close at Biloxi, Miss., on 
April 25 with the election of Lyman L. 
Dyer, of Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, as 
1951-52 president. More than 1,300 
delegates attended. 

Retiring president Carl H. Horne 
laid down a program for SGA members 
to consider during the coming year. 

1. SGA-AGA Relations. “I think it 
is well that the SGA study its relation- 
ship with AGA in order to further the 
interest of its members. The greatest 
benefits to the membership common to 
both of these associations can be had 


if each formulates its programs to be 
constructively complementary to each 
other. I take the view that SGA should 
do two things about this. 

“First, it must make its voices heard 
in AGA councils and it must say that 
which truly reflects the opinion of its 
membership. SGA should use its con- 
ference mechanism to determine what 
it would like to have AGA do and then 
see to it that SGA takes an active part 
in AGA committees. 

“Second, SGA through its members 
must assume its full obligation to carry 
out AGA activities and promotional pro- 
grams at the local level.” 


American Gas Journal, June 1951 
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Gulf-Michigan Seeks Authority 
For Louisiana-Indiana Line 


Gulf-Michigan Gas Transmission 
Corp., of St. Louis, has applied to the 
Federal Power Commission for author- 
ity to construct a 680-mile Louisiana-to- 
Indiana natural gas pipe line for service 
to Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe Line Co., 
with a lateral to the St. Louis area. 

The proposed project, estimated to 
cost $85,000,000, would initially trans- 
port 350 million cu. ft. of natural gas 
daily from southern delivery points of 
supply to northern markets, the appli- 
cation states. The company plans to de- 
liver 200 million cu. ft. daily to Michi- 
gan-Wisconsin, with the remaining 150 
million cu. ft. going to the St. Louis area. 

The main 680-mile, 30-inch line 
would extend from Perryville, La., to 
St. John, Ind., where it would connect 
with Michigan-Wisconsin’s facilities. The 
St. Louis lateral would extend from a 
point near Belleville, Ill., for approxi- 
mately 25 miles to the east bank of the 
Mississippi River opposite St. Louis. The 
system would be powered by three com- 
pressor stations of approximately 30,800 
total hp. 


Servel Gives New Assignments 
To Hadley, Noll and Clarke 


New assignments for three district 
sales managers have been announced by 
John K. Knighton, general sales man- 
ager of Servel, Inc. 

Leonard W. Hadley, district sales 
manager at Kansas City, has been ap- 
pointed manager of Servel’s Evansville 
sales branch. 

Michael P. Noll, formerly district 
manager at New Orleans, now becomes 
Kansas City district manager. He is suc- 
ceeded by Robert R. Clarke, formerly 
district sales manager in Detroit. 


Anderson Is Petroleum Engineer 
For Blaw-Knox at Tulsa 


Kenneth W. Anderson has been ap- 
pointed petroleum engineer of Blaw- 
Knox Company’s Tulsa office. 

Mr. Anderson was graduated from 
the University of Tulsa in 1938 with a 
degree in petroleum engineering and 
has had 12 years’ experience in the de- 
sign and operation of refinery and gaso- 
line plants. He has also worked on spe- 
cial direct-fired furnace designs for the 
petroleum and natural gas industries. 


J. G. Dierkes Elected President 
Of Incineration Div., Bowser, Inc. 


J. G. Dierkes, formerly general man- 
ager of Bowser, Inc., Incineration Divi- 
sion, Cairo, Ill., was elected President of 
the division, and Willis D. Lafoon was 
made secretary and treasurer at the an- 
nual meeting of Bowser, Inc., the parent 
company, at Fort Wayne, Ind. on April 
24. 

According to R. Hosken Damon, 
chairman of the board, the action is rec- 
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ognition of the outstanding job that has 
been done by Mr. Dierkes in the pro- 
duction and promotion of the automatic 
gas-fired “Incinor” which was announced 
late last year. It was revealed that the 
Incineration Division had a substantial 
increase in sales in 1950 with the first 
quarter of 1951 about 50 per cent ahead 
of last year. 


Robert B. Grove Retires; 
Was V-P, Consol. Edison 


Robert B. Grove, vice-president of 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
retired from active service on May | 
after 44 years with the company. 
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He was recognized for nearly 30 years 
as an authority on electric and gas rate 
policies of public utilities and was widely 
known as an expert witness on rate mat- 
ters before the New York State Public 
Service Commission. 

In the years immediately preceding 
the Con Edison mergers, Mr. Grove held 
vice-presidencies and directorships in 
several of the New York electric com- 
panies. With the creation of the Con 
Edison system in 1936, he became vice- 
president in charge of rates, legal mat- 
ters, commercial relations, commercial 
buildings and property protection and 
supervised the Edison Savings and Loan 
Association. 


-THE SAME SOLUTION 


¢ Seventy-five years ago, gas processors faced the 


problem of H»S removal. Then, just as they do 


today, they turned to Iron Sponge for most 


efficient purification at lowest cost. 


Iron Sponge offers extremely high activity with 


maximum absorption. Periods between regeneration 


are longer while the regeneration itself is 


accomplished quickly and simply. 


For low or high pressure purification problems, 


Iron Sponge is still the most economical solution. 
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3154 S. California Ave., Chicago 8, Illinois 
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United Natural Seeks to Build 


Facilities in Pennsylvania 


United Natural Gas Co., of Oil City, 
Pa., has asked the Federal Power Com- 
mission for authority to construct addi- 
tional natural gas transportation facili- 
ties on its system in northwestern Penn- 
sylvania in order to increase its ability 
to safely supply the demands of cus- 
tomers. 

United is proposing to construct over 
10 miles of new lines in Elk, McKean, 
and Vengango Counties, and to replace 
more than eight miles of line in those 
counties. 

Estimated total capital cost of the 
project is $745,500. 


Commonwealth Reports Progress 
In Virginia Conversion 


Commonwealth Natural Gas Corp. 
has completed construction of its system 
and is now delivering gas to all of its 
utility customers, except Suffolk Gas 
Co., where changeover commenced 
early in April. Deliveries to the Virginia 
Electric & Power Co. commenced at 
Newport News on March 16 and will 
commence at the second delivery point 
in Norfolk as soon as that company has 
completed its tie-in line. 

Changeover to the delivery of straight 
natural gas has been completed in Rich- 
mond and by the Petersburg and Hope- 
well Gas Co. 
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IN THE HIGH PRESSURE FIELD 
THERE IS SAFETY 


Accurate, Safe Control 


of tremendous pressures is an ever present 
problem in the gas field. Reynolds field Regu- 
lator illustrated at left is one of the many high 
pressure regulators built by Reynolds. It is thor- 
oughly tested and proved in service. It handles 
up to 1,000 pounds safely reducing same to 
pounds. For more than fifty-five years Reynolds 
has designed and built gas regulators. Safety, 
accurate performance, years of service —these 


are some of the built-in factors responsible for 


Reynolds enviable position in the Gas Control 
Field. 
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A. W. Lundstrum Elected V-P 
Of Ohio Fuel Gas Co. 


Allan W. Lundstrum has been elected 
vice-president and general manager of 
Ohio Fuel Gas Co., at Columbus, to 
succeed William N. Grinstead, who has 
been promoted to the presidency of the 
company, which is a Columbia Gas Sys- 
tem subsidiary. 

Former president E. C. Overbeck has 
been advanced to chairman of the board 
of the utility. 

Mr. Lundstrum, who also becomes a 
director of the company, has spent most 
of his business career in the service of 
the gas industry. Prior to 1942 he was 
with Electric Bond and Share properties, 
and with Ebasco Services. From 1942 
to 1945 he served under Paul Taylor 
on the War Production Board. His re- 
cent position was with Stewart Warner 
Corp., Indianapolis, where, in company 
with H. W. Milner, he was engaged in 
the development and sales of the com- 
pany’s heating appliances. 

The Lundstrum vent, a unique device 
designed to eliminate the need for vent 
stacks on domestic appliances by expel- 
ling combustion products through the 
side walls of a house, is being promoted 
by Stewart Warner on their room-heater 
“safety sealed” gas heating units. 


Atlantic Seaboard Plans 
Compressor Station 


Atlantic Seaboard Corporation, of 
Charleston, W. Va., has applied to the 
Federal Power Commission for author- 
ity to construct a 3,520-horsepower 
compressor station in Randolph County, 
W. Va., on its Cobb-Rockville 26-inch 
line to provide additional capacity suf- 
ficient to meet the 1951-52 peak day and 
winter volumes of its present customers. 

The proposed new station would con- 
tain four 880-horsepower gas engine 
driven compressor units. 


Natural Gas Pipe Lines 
(Continued from page 15) 


nevertheless familiar so the processor 
knows what he has to work with. By its 
very nature it enables continuous-flow 
procedures for manufacturing chemicals. 
Because it is gaseous its usage does not 
require storage tanks, etc. It is clean, 
laborless, and economically inexpensive. 
Its chemical future is great. 

The ingenuity and imaginative zeal of 
today’s chemical progress is fascinating 
to the layman. It is a real tribute to the 
foresighted managerial skills of the oil 
and chemical industries which devote 
such impressive millions of dollars to sci- 
entific researches. The panorama is a fast 
changing one in which this lay observer 
can see and attempt to describe only in 
simplified outlines. In fact, the technol- 
ogy is so complex and ramified that an 
article of this sort must be only a “bird’s 
eye view” of a great industrial develop- 
ment. 


American Gas Journal, June 1951 
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AGA Announces Air Conditioning 
Progress Contest 


Announcement has been made by the 
American Gas Association of the fourth 
annual progress award for gas summer 
air conditioning for the gas utility com- 
panies that have made the most out- 
standing contributions in 1950-1951 to 
the advancement of gas summer air 
conditioning. In addition, individual rec- 
ognition will be given to members of the 
winning utilities who had a part in the 
accomplishments. The awards are spon- 
sored by Servel, Inc., and consist of cash 
prizes and a trophy. 

In the current competition, awards of 
$500, $300 and $200 respectively will 
be made to companies winning first, sec- 
ond and third prizes. In previous years 
a single award was made. 

Entries may be based on any of the 
many activities relating to the sale or 
installation of gas summer air condi- 
tioning. Only activities recorded during 
the period August 31, 1950 to August 
31, 1951 will be considered. 

Entries must be addressed to H. W. 
Doering, chairman, AGA Gas Summer 
Air Conditioning Committee, American 
Gas Association, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, and must be submitted 
on or before September 15. The winning 
company will be selected by a jury of 
awards comprised of a member from 
each of the following fields of industry 
and science: American Society of Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Engineers; the edu- 
cational field; gas trade publishers; 
American Institute of Architects; the 
building industry press; Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association; American 
Gas Association Laboratories; and a 
representative of the Residential Gas 
Section of AGA. 

The awards will be presented at the 
annual AGA convention at St. Louis, 
Missouri, October 15-17. 


John E. Canfield Elected Prexy 
Of Utility Advertising Ass‘n 


John E. Canfield, public information 
director of Wisconsin Power and Light 
Co., was elected president of the Public 
Utilities Advertising Association on 
May 18 at the Association’s 30th an- 
nual convention at the Hotel New 
Yorker. Mr. Canfield succeeds William 
B. Hewson, assistant vice-president of 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 

Other new officers are: First vice- 
president—Paul L. Penfield, Detroit 
Edison Co.; second vice-president— 
Walter G. Heren, Union Electric Co. 
of Missouri; third vice-president—C. 
Fred Westin, Public Service Electric 
and Gas Co. of New Jersey; secretary— 
George G. Hanel, Connecticut Light and 
Power Co.; treasurer—Mead Schenck, 
Interstate Power Co. of Dubuque, Iowa. 

A feature of the convention was an- 
nouncement of 143 winners of the 1951 
Better Copy Contest. This is the con- 
test’s 28th straight year, said to be a 
record for competition in the advertising 
profession. Entries were judged in 22 
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classes which included virtually every 
media of advertising and public informa- 
tion. 

Among the speakers at the conven- 
tion were L. V. Sutton, president of the 
Edison Electric Institute, and D. A. 
Hulcy, president of American Gas Asso- 
ciation, the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce and of the Lone Star Gas Co., 
Dallas. 

Because the continuing attack on the 
public industry is often “carried on the 
backs of innuendo and half-truths,” the 
industry has some simple but effective 
weapons of defense, Mr. Sutton said. 
The first, he said, is the efficient and 
honorable operation of a sound and 
vital industry; the other is telling its 





story truthfully in effective and hard- 
hitting and convincing terms. 

Mr. Hulcy called upon the public util- 
ity executives present to keep rival gas 
and electric advertising “competitive but 
clean.” He said that appliance adver- 
tising is cleaner today than it ever has 
been but he thought it still could be im- 
proved. 

Denny Griswold, publisher of Pub- 
lic Relations News, said that public util- 
ities were often to be commended for 
their industrial and stockholder rela- 
tions but were poor in their press rela- 
tions. Tom P. Walker, vice-president, 
Irving Trust Co. of New York, spoke 
of the necessary cultivating of good re- 
lations with stockholders. 

















A PIG for SAVING MONEY 


VULCAN Diaphragms in gas meters save money four ways: 
] They cut down on costly man hours of serv- , 

* ice because they help insure meter accuracy. 
2 They virtually abolish tie leaks and conse- 


quent repairs and replacements. They do not 
dry out and become britdle. 


3 They save the cost of labor and materials for 
* oiling . . . save expensive shop space. 
4 They are easier to install. No danger of spoil- 
age due to scorching. 


For long, faithful service without atten- 
tion, turn to VULCAN Diaphragms— 


for meters, governors and controls. 
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Natural Gas Comes of Age 
(Continued from page 19) 


sions are approaching the problem in a 
manner which provides fair and equita- 
ble treatment to both the customer and 
the common stockholder. Other commis- 
sions, however, seem concerned mainly 
with the problem of keeping rates as low 
as possible with what I term little regard 
for the future of the industry. 

In the minds of many people there is 
obviously confusion as to the true earn- 
ings status of utility companies. In fact, 
this confusion is not limited to utility 
earnings but applies to the earnings of 
all corporations. You hear, all too fre- 
quently: “that company earned 100 mil- 
lion dollars this year as compared to 70 
million dollars last year. It’s too much!” 
Such critics fail to relate these increases 
in dollar earnings to increases in sales, 
which in turn have required increased 
investments in plant and inventory. Also, 
when considering the earnings of corpo- 
rations, such critics think in terms of 
dollars. They don’t think in terms of the 
purchasing power of those dollars. I do 
not know why such confusion should 
exist because certainly for all other pur- 
poses everyone is complaining today of 
the increased cost of living. 

Regulation should recognize the rights 
of common stock investors. Stockholders 
are not a class apart—for the most part 


they are individuals. And regulation 
must recognize the effect of the deprecia- 
tion of currency on the purchasing 
power of earnings from common stock 
investments. 

Certainly no one today holds out any 
hope that the purchasing power of the 
dollar will soon be restored to its 1940 
level. In fact, it appears that the down- 
ward trend may continue. This condi- 
tion is recognized by labor, which has 
frequently received wage adjustments to 
offset the increased cost of living. Why 
not give similar treatment to the com- 
mon stockholder of a utility? For the 
dollars which he invested last year or 10, 
15, or 20 years ago, is it fair that he 
should receive a return which does not 
recognize the depreciation in the value 
of the dollars he now receives? 

Let us for a moment consider the pe- 
culiar position of a natural gas utility. It 
is sometimes referred to as a legalized 
monopoly; but just what does that mean? 
It certainly does not mean that it is free 
of competition. True, it does not ordi- 
narily compete directly with other natu- 
ral gas companies; but it does compete 
with electric utilities and with oil and 
coal. Regulation does not insure the natu- 
ral gas utility against loss from this com- 
petition nor does it guarantee that earn- 
ings will remain at proper levels during 
times of depression. The common stock 
of a bankrupt natural gas utility can be 
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PREPARE FOR NATURAL GAS 


—Joint Sealing 
—Dust Laying 
—Hot Fogging 
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—Liquid Phase Gum 
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Discuss your problems with our engineers 


GAS PURIFYING MATERIALS COMPANY INC. 
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just as worthless as the common stock of 
any other bankrupt. 

I am not suggesting that any such thing 
is in the offing. On the contrary, the 
natural gas industry today is in the 
soundest financial position of its history 
and its present ability to raise new capital 
has, in my opinion, never been ex- 
ceeded by any industry. My plea is that 
now is the time to improve regulatory 
procedures and laws so as to keep its fi- 
nancial condition sound. This is espe- 
cially necessary because, as I mentioned 
earlier, utility companies are not able to 
finance any substantial part of their 
growth from retained earnings but must 
do so through the sale of additional se- 
curities. A sound financial condition and 
proper earnings are necessary if the util- 
ity companies are to attract the required 
new capital. 


The Independent Producer 


You will recall the great difference in 
house heating costs for the three basic 
fuels. When a fuel having operating ad- 
vantages over competing fuels sells at a 
much lesser cost than those competing 
fuels, the reasons must be closely ex- 
amined. To the extent that it is due to 
inherent advantages, and I am referring 
to its transportation and utilization ad- 
vantages, the cost difference may be jus- 
tified. However, when it is not due to 
these causes, that is another story. First, 
I believe the rates charged for natural 
gas should rise as certain of the regula- 
tory commissions adopt a more equitable 
theory of rate making. Secondly, I be- 
lieve that as a general premise the value 
of natural gas at the well should go 
higher so that it will sell more in relation 
to the field value of competing fuels. 

Again, I do not believe that producers 
are a special class of people who are not 
affected by the decreasing value of the 
dollar. Certainly the cost of drilling and 
of operating and maintaining wells has 
increased and the dollars received by in- 
dependent producers for their gas will 
buy no more than the dollars received by 
anyone else. This question of the decreas- 
ing purchasing power of our currency 
affects everyone and recognition of that 
fact should not be given to labor or any 
other class alone. 

If natural gas field prices are increased 
and the earnings of the natural gas utili- 
ties are permitted to rise, then retail 
prices of natural gas must be increased. 
This would obviously lessen some of the 
present demand; but I believe that, from 
a long-range viewpoint, it would be much 
better for the natural gas companies and 
the natural gas producers if these de- 
mands were lessened. 

With the present price situation, we 
are finding it impossible to keep demands 
under control and I, for one, would 
rather see a lessening in demand with a 
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consequent improvement in the long- 
range picture of natural gas. Certainly 
that would be better than this present 
orgy of tremendous expansion in the use 
of one of our great national resources 
without due regard for its true economic 
value. 

In addition to the long-range picture 
something must be done to take care of 
the immediate situation. I imagine that 
all of the distributors in the Appalachian 
area have had experiences somewhat 
similar to ours. Since the additional re- 
quirements for gas in the Appalachian 
area must be taken care of by bringing 
in gas from the southwest, the require- 
ments must be anticipated months and 
even years ahead. From the standpoint 
of the transportation company, gas sup- 
plies and reserves must be secured, the 
approval of regulatory commissions must 
be obtained, and the additional facilities 
must be engineered, financed and con- 
structed. On the part of the Appalachian 
companies, gas storage facilities must be 
provided and additional facilities, both 
transmission and distribution, must be 
constructed. Certainly demands must be 
foreseen far in advance and new de- 
mands which arise cannot be taken care 
of on short notice. Delays in the consum- 
mation of the plans can also upset our 
calculations entirely and our experience 
this past winter illustrates these facts. 
Due to weather and other conditions, 
some of our southwest suppliers were un- 
able to deliver additional gas on sched- 
ule. House heating installations were 
much heavier than had been anticipated, 
so much so that by the middle of last 
summer we were obliged again to place 
restrictions on these installations. 
Stepped-up industrial activity and the 
resulting substantial increase in require- 
ments of gas for industrial use intensified 
the severity of the problem. Added to 
these things was unusually severe 
weather, and, as a result, on several oc- 
casions this past winter, it was necessary 
for us to make sharp curtailments in in- 
dustrial deliveries and at times we were 
hard pressed to meet domestic require- 
ments. 

Unless we receive large additional sup- 
plies of gas, we cannot expect the situa- 
tion to improve in the near future be- 
cause, in spite of restrictions, demands 
will continue to increase. What the situa- 
tion will be with respect to materials we 
do not know; but, unless the necessary 
pipe and other materials are obtained and 
additional supplies of gas are brought 
into the Appalachian area before next 
winter, the situation from the standpoint 
of peak day deliveries may be serious. 

I have attempted to give you a some- 
what over-all picture of the industry and 
its problems. Let me now summarize: 

I believe the Appalachian area will 
continue to rank as the leading domestic 
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gas consuming area of the nation. This 
area is the industrial center of the United 
States. Because of the diversity of its in- 
dustries, its economics are sound. In ad- 
dition, because of its facilities for the un- 
derground storage of gas, it will not be 
necessary in the Appalachian area to re- 
sort to the sale of natural gas for boiler 
fuel to permit the utilization of south- 
west pipe lines at near capacity the year 
round. Domestic sales will predominate 
and industrial sales will in general be 
made, not on an off-peak basis, but on 
an interruptible basis which contem- 
plates possible curtailment on only those 
few days when domestic demands are at 
a peak. 

For the future well-being of our indus- 
try and its customers, additional load 
should come on in an orderly manner. 
Our big problem is to control the increas- 
ing demand for natural gas in the face 
of the considerable price differential 
which exists. In a non-regulated industry 
the economic law of supply and demand 
would normally take care of such a situ- 


‘ 


ation. When the supply was not sufficient | 


to meet the demand, it would operate to 
control the demand by increasing prices. 
But that economic law does not apply to 
a regulated business and we must have 
the firm support of regulatory bodies to 
place such artificial restrictions on de- 
mands as may be necessary. 

As to the Appalachian producer, he 
continues to play a very important part 
in the Appalachian picture. Recent dis- 
coveries in the Appalachian area have 
opened up a considerable amount of 
acreage for future exploration and geolo- 
gists believe that many new and impor- 
tant discoveries of gas will be made in 
this area. In the future the independent 
producers and the utility companies may 
possibly be able, subject to legal restric- 
tions, to work out better methods of uti- 
lizing Appalachian gas in such manner 
as to obtain the maximum long-range 
benefits therefrom. Obviously, because 
of differences in interest, this will pre- 
sent its problems; but I believe that they 
are problems which can be solved. 

At the moment, the Appalachian natu- 
ral gas industry has a grave responsibility 
which must be shared by the independent 
Appalachian producers. Industrial fuel 
requirements in the area are growing as 
the country’s defense effort gains mo- 
mentum. These requirements must be 
met at a time when increasing domestic 
demands are bringing about a critical 
natural gas supply situation in the area. 
Even though additional southwest sup- 
plies are obtained, that alone will not 
solve the problem. More gas must be ob- 
tained from the Appalachian area and 
we in Columbia would welcome in- 
creased interest in drilling by independ- 
ent producers. 

The cost and hazards of exploratory 
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(Above) Model 991-20 — 18° x 3842" 


Easy to install . . . no chimney, no 
ducts, no electricity required. Easier 
to maintain with no moving parts to 
wear out or replace. These new 
“Safety-Sealed” units bring clean, 
zone controlled automatic gas heat 
to a room, suite or an entire build- 
ing. Give dealers “extra” equipment 
flexibility for hundreds of heating 
needs. 

Exclusive, revolutionary “Safety- 
Sealed” construction seals all com- 
bustion air and products from con- 
tact with heated room air. Expels 
all combustion products outside — 
through the wall. 

Operation is silent, dependable — 
with either natural, manufactured 
or LP gas. Individual requirements 
are suited exactly from manual or 
thermostatic controls. 


WRITE NOW tor complete, free informa- 
tion and specifications. Stewart-Warner Corp., 
South Wind Division, Dept. c-61, 
Street, Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 
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drilling are themselves sufficient barriers 
without erecting additional ones. Some 
of the current talk concerning the reduc- 
tion of depletion allowance for Federal 
tax purposes certainly falls in that cate- 
gory and those who advocate it might 
well investigate the possible results of 
any such action. 

I believe that the price situation re- 
quires some adjustment. Retail gas prices 
should be increased in order to bring 
them more in line with competitive fuel 
prices. I am of the opinion that such an 
increase is justified because I believe util- 
ity earnings should be higher. Also, that 
field prices should rise to bring them into 
line with competitive fuel prices in the 
field. If this can be accomplished, it 
should be done over a period of time and 
any increase in field prices must be syn- 
chronized with increased retail prices. 
Since the latter requires action by regu- 
latory commissions, it is bound to be a 
slow and gradual process. 

What I have said about field prices ap- 
plies not only to Appalachian gas, but 
also to southwest gas; but I believe that 
the demand for gas there is tending to 
cure the situation in the southwest. Cer- 
tainly indications are that southwest field 
prices are moving higher and will find 
their proper economic level. 

There is another problem which I be- 


lieve is real and must be met. The nation 
is faced with a serious fuel shortage be- 
cause of the heavy demands of the 
Armed Forces and of industry and be- 
cause sufficient materials required for 
construction may not be available. The 
petroleum industry cannot solve this fuel 
problem alone. Oil can be transported 
overseas and therefore, it alone must be 
responsible for the increasing fuel re- 
quirements of our Armed Forces. But, 
here on the home front, natural gas can 
play its part in the defense effort both in 
the factories and homes of America. I 
have not mentioned the coal industry and 
I am not attempting to minimize the part 
that it will play. I have considered only 
the petroleum and natural gas industries 
because even though those industries and 
their problems are different in many re- 
spects, they do have some common in- 
terests and problems which can be solved 
better jointly than individually. Certainly 
both industries must work together so 
that available materials are used to the 
greatest possible advantage. 

We in Columbia would like to stabilize 
our volume of business at its present level 
until the many present uncertainties are 
cleared up, but obviously this cannot be 
done. The demands for fuel are increas- 
ing and must be met. Keeping in mind 
the present emergency and the conserva- 


tion of critical materials, if fuel demands 
can be best met with natural gas, permis- 
sion must be granted to construct the 
necessary facilities. If they can be best 
met with oil, or for that matter with coal, 
then the natural gas facilities should not 
now be constructed. 

Some decisions may be required which 
will be unpopular with customers. I know 
that in our own service area, restrictions 
on the sale of gas for house heating are 
extremely unpopular and to be effective 
must be backed by appropriate govern- 
ment regulations. 

The opinions I have expressed cer- 
tainly concern problems which are al- 
ways subject to differing opinions; but 
one thing I am sure of—the natural gas 
industry has come of age and is entitled 
to the respect due an adult member of 
the family. 

While it can be proud of its achieve- 
ments of the past few years and the man- 
ner in which it faced and solved its prob- 
lems, there are more and bigger problems 
to be solved in the years ahead. Yet I am 
confident that if we, in the management 
of the natural gas industry, cooperate 
with each other and all play our part, 
these problems will be solved for the 
mutual good of our millions of custom- 
ers, our tens of thousands of employees 
and our hundreds of thousands of se- 
curity holders. 
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NORWALK MANOMETERS 


Heavy Duty Type 


For pressure or vacuum use. Made in all sizes and types. 
Service Type has unbreakable tubing and will stand abuse. 
Send for bulletin 3100M for complete data and prices. 


NORWALK VALVE COMPANY 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


Manufacturers of Norwalk-Connelly 


Regulators since 1878 
























* Earth Boring Tool 


2” to 24” 
BORES - Up 
to 250’ long. 
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AVOIDS EXCESSIVE TRENCHING 


Hydrauger bored holes for pipe installation 

invariably reduce costs 80% to 90°/ by elim- 
inating trenching and back-filling to say 
nothing of man-hour labor savings and 
safety to highway traffic. 


HYDRAUGER CORP. Ltd. 


681 Market Street 
San Francisco, California 
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Flash Tube Ignition 
(Continued from page 26) 


the thermal element cools. In this event, 
the standby pilot is available to re-ignite 
the burner immediately instead of un- 
burned gas escaping from the oven 
burner before the oven valve automati- 
cally steps in to shut off the burner. This 
feature is also of value in connection 
with sales floor demonstrations. 

Schematic diagrams of this new auto- 
matic valve showing the various stages of 
operation are shown in Fig. 5—A, B, C 
and D. The valves as manufactured by 
the various maufacturers are different in 
appearance and different methods are 
used for actuating the valves. However, 
the functions performed are similar. 

The valve described above is similar 
to the type currently being used on the 
800 test ranges that are being equipped 
with flash tube ignition in connection 
with the AGA automatic range ignition 
test program now underway. 

It might appear to some that the first 
system mentioned, namely, the one-bend 
—two step system, would have the great- 
est operating flexibility and it is quite 
possible that this may prove to be the 
case after more experience is gained in 
the field. However, noteworthy tests 
have been made with the second system 
(two bend—single step flash tube). In 


these tests 1040 Btu straight natural gas 
and 525 Btu manufactured gas were 
used separately in two different test runs 
without making a single change in ad- 
justment and in which the orifice size 
remained the same. Flashing was suc- 
cessful and reliable on both gases with 
the oven at room temperature and at 
500° and under the prescribed AGA 
pressure range. 

A similar test was performed at the 
AGA Laboratory by Mr. Knobloch of 
The Philadelphia Gas Works Co. before 
the Sub-committee on Approval Re- 
quirements for Domestic Gas Ranges on 
January 20 and 21, 1948. Data on this 
particular test are tabulated below: 


Oe reer eer errr 62" 
IEE 0 o.6 oi 5555040082645. 058” 
Vertical distances between top pilot & oven 

NN BM sv dneraatcnwseea dake 22” 
Horizontal distances between top pilot & oven 

OD 62055 0.04400400edhene 10” 

Analysis of Analysis of 

Manufactured Gas Natural Gas 
H, 51.0% CH, 87.0% 
co 15.7 C2He 9.4 
CH, 21.6 C:Hs 6 
C2He 4.25 No 1.4 
CsHs 3 co: 1.0 
co: 1.2 O2 6 
N: 5.95 
100.0% 100.0% 

Btu-525 Sp. gr. .40 Btu—1040 Sp. gr. .61 
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CONVERSION SPECIALISTS: 


@ The most economical, 
trouble-free system con- 
versions are those en- 
trusted to specialists with 
experienced crews and 
tested routines for get- 
ting the job done right 
and done quickly. 


@ Our trained and experi- 
enced crews are ready 
for immediate service in 
any section of the coun- 
try, to convert systems 
from manufactured gas 
to either natural gas or 

HiBtu oil gas. 


Gas Construction & Service Co., Inc. 


New York 7, N. Y. 


Conclusions 

The title of the editorial which ap- 
peared in the February 1951 issue of 
AMERICAN Gas JOURNAL, namely, “Keep 
Gas Ranges Gas,” does an excellent job 
of summing up this entire subject. 

Since the top burner pilot is accepted 
without question by customers every- 
where, there does not seem to be any 
justification from the standpoint of reve- 
nue derived for passing up this valuable 
pilot load, which has a 100 per cent load 
factor, to Our most serious competitor, 
as would happen in the case of electric 
ignition. 


All Advantages of Electric 
Ingnition; None of Disadvantages 


Flash tube ignition, from the stand- 
point of selling gas ranges in the face of 
present-day competition, should be one 
of the most outstanding advantages of 
using gas for cooking along with the 
many other natural advantages of gas as 
a cooking fuel. Technically, the way is 
open for the advancement of flash tube 
ignition. In the last analysis, from the 
competitive standpoint it possesses all 
the possible advantages of electric igni- 
tion with none of the disadvantages. 
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Appliance Sales Contracts 
(Continued from page 32) 


of the contract. If it was July 2, the 60 
days was to have been commenced 
would have expired not later than Au- 
gust 31. However, the effective date was 
the date when the contract was approved 
by defendant (corporation) to wit, Au- 
gust 2.” 


Impossible to Deliver 

According to a late higher court deci- 
sion a gas corporation cannot avoid be- 
ing liable on a contract for failure to de- 
liver the subject of a sale on the date 
specified in the contract. 

For example, in Appliances v. Queen, 
36 N. W. (2d) 121, a seller’s inability to 
procure sufficient material to complete 
a contract on time did not excuse him 
from paying damages to the purchaser. 

Also, this court held that the building 
owner was entitled to damages for the 
contractor’s breach of the contract equal 
to the difference between the contract 
price and the price at which another re 
liable contractor will complete the job. 

And also a gas corporation cannot 
avoid liability of failure to fulfill the ex- 
act terms of a contract, on an excuse that 
he made an error in figuring the price. 

For illustration, in Harris v. Lillis Co., 


FOR REPAIRING 
BELL AND SPIGOT 
JOINT LEAKS... 


SKINNER-SEAL 
Bell Joint Clamp for 
stopping bell and 
spigot joint leaks 
under pressure. Gas- 
ket is completely 
sealed: at bell face 
by Monel Metal Seal 
band —dat spigot by 
hard vulcanized 
gasket tip 
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SKINNER-SFAL 
Split Coupling 
Clamp. One man 
can install in 5 to 
15 minutes. Gasket 
sealed by Monel 
band. Tested to 
800 Ibs. line pres- 
sure. A lasting re 
pair. 2’ to 16” incl 


M. B. SKINNER 


SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA, 








24 So. (2d) 689, the testimony showed 
that a company made a written offer to 
furnish and install gas equipment in a 
residence for an agreed sum of $300. 
The company refused to do the job 
claiming that it had made a “big error” 
when submitting the $300 bid. The 
building owner then had the work per- 
formed by another company for $662. 

The higher court rendered a verdict of 
$357.00 in favor of the building owner 
and said that a company cannot avoid 
liability for failure to perform a contract 
on the ground of mistake. The court held 
the company liable to the property 
owner for the difference between its er- 
roneous bid and the amount paid the sec- 
ond company. 

Still another important point of law is 
that a purchaser need not account to a 
gas corporation or other seller for equip- 
ment installed contradictory to the terms 
of the contract. 

For example, in Bordonaro v. Vanden 
Co., 76 N. E. (2d) 755, it was shown 
that a company installed four stokers in 
four buildings for which the property 
owner agreed to pay $1,187. Of this 
amount $620 was paid in cash and the 
balance $567 was to be paid over a pe- 
riod of 12 months. The property owner 
made payments in accordance with the 
contract for a few weeks when he dis- 
covered that the stokers did not comply 
with the guarantee made by the com- 
pany. Then the latter filed suit for the 
balance due and proved that the property 
owner had removed two of the stokers 
from two buildings without giving any 
information as to their present location. 
The company’s counsel contended that 
this was an act illegal on the part of the 
property owner who must because of it 
pay the full balance due. 

The higher court held that the act of 
the property owner removing the stokers 
which did not conform with the guaran- 
tee was not an illegal act, and the com- 
pany could not collect the agreed pay- 
ment since the stokers were not as guar- 
anteed. 

This court said that the testimony 
showed that two of the stokers were not 
the type called for in the contract, and 
hence the company violated its contract, 
giving the property owner the right to 
rescind the complete contract. 


Must Prove Case 


According to a recent higher court a 
dissatisfied purchaser of gas or other 
merchandise who sues the seller for dam- 
ages, and rescission of the contract, must 
prove by disinterested witnesses that the 
subject of the sale was defective and not 
equal to the seller’s guarantee. Other- 
wise the court will render a decision in 
favor of the seller. 

For example, in Baker v. Smith, 46 
So. (2d) 640, the testimony showed 





facts, as follows: One Baker purchased 
a refrigerator. After using the equipment 
several months Baker sued the seller and 
asked the court to award him damages 
and also asked the court to compel the 
seller to take back the equipment and re- 
fund the purchase price. Baker alleged 
that the temperature would vary from 
40 degrees to 75 degrees which resulted 
in the equipment being unsatisfactory. 

However, Baker failed to prove these 
alleged facts by disinterested witnesses. 
Therefore, the higher court held the 
seller not liable to Baker who must keep 
the equipment. The court said: 

“The conclusion is easily reached that 
plaintiff (Baker) became dissatisfied and 
decided to recover the amount he had 
invested.” 


New Issue of Petroleum Facts 
And Figures Published 


The ninth edition of Petroleum Facts 
and Figures is now being distributed. 
The book is one of the oil industry’s 
authoritative compendiums on its vital 
statistics. 

The new edition—the first since 1947 
—is more than twice the size of its pred- 
ecessors, and embraces historical data 
reaching back to the early days of oil. 

In addition to long-term series of 
tables on utilization, production, refin- 
ing, marketing, transportation, prices 
and taxation, the ninth edition contains 
a new series of tables on business, op- 
erating and allied statistics. 

Annual supplements will be issued for 
the 1951 edition for five years, after 
which a complete new edition will be 
made available. 

Copies of the ninth edition may be 
obtained at $2.50 each by writing to 
American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
50th street, New York 20. 


Vaporization of Liquid 
(Continued from page 21) 


fore can vaporize 271 gallons per hour 
without recourse to a vaporizer. 

If this draw is maintained over a 
long period of time on a humid day, 
the surface of the tank in contact with 
the liquid will become frosted due to the 
refrigeration action of the liquid vapor- 
ized and the effective temperature dif- 
ferential will be substantially reduced. 
But in this discussion we are consider- 
ing only comparatively short usages so 
as to obtain maximum vaporization. 

Using the basic formula, graphs have 
been plotted which give available gal- 
lons per hour vaporized at various out- 
side temperatures and pressure require- 
ments of vapor and at varying filling 
heights in a 30,000 gallon (wc) tank 
containing commercial grade propane. 

Referring to the graphs it is possible 
to decide when the vaporizer equipment 
will be required to obtain the necessary 
gas load. 
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Southern Natural Seeks FPC 
Approval to Expand 





markets, to supply newly-authorized 
markets, and to supply communities 
which the FPC has previously directed 
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d ‘ ERE, 
. Southern Natural Gas Co., of Bir- the company ve ee 
. mingham, has asked the Federal Power . [he proposed new compressor sta- 
Commission for authority to construct tions would be located in Jefferson Davis 
a pipe line facilities which would increase and Clarke Counties, Miss., and Hale — oo 
d the daily delivery capacity of its natural County, Ala. The pipe line construction Vin Meters: 300-5 Wt. (74% connections); 12-~ 
n gas transmission system from 555 mil- Proposed in the application includes a 10A; 4—150A. Condition good. Manufactured by 
d & : ft. to 670 mill; ft 70-mile supply line in Ouachita Parish, J.J.G.; H & Mc; Cleveland. For details contact 
ion Cu. It. to mulion cu. rag . hed : . . Western Kentucky Gas Co. P.O. Box 526, Owens- 
The proposed new facilities, esti- La.; 33 miles of triple loop line in rego 
e mated to cost $13,641,000, would be Ouachita and West Carroll Parishes, ones 
locate in Alabama, ‘Georgi, Misisx U7 miso tile oop line in Sharkey Sevces rte 
; sippi and Louisiana, and would include ‘* Y, MISS., é ae ‘i F sd. . 
© Tl three compressor stations with a total of line extending through Georgia from <1 "nun’, mesogurtel’ neupeesiity “of a aes 
P 19,450 horsepower and approximately Bass Junction to Augusta. The delivery property 2000 to 3000 meters. Technical training 
169 miles of various size pipe lines. capacity of the latter line, which would and 14 years of distribution and utilization ex- 
at The application says the facilities supply the Augusta, Ga.—Aiken, S. C. perience. Married, 38 years old. Address Box 
d would provide additional capacity to area would be 53 million cu. ft. per day, 231, c/o American Gas Journal Inc., 205 E. 42nd 
d meet increasing requirements of present the application states. St., N. Y. C. 17, N.Y. 
; Conese waLaur LP-GAS ENGINEERING & CONTRACTING 
d. 
's : 
a1 NATURAL GAS—MANUFACTURED GAS More than 70 Peacock Designed Plants prove .. . 
7 AND MIXED GAS PROBLEMS There's No Substitute For Experience” 
j- 
ta 
of 44 Prospect Ave. Montclair, N. J. PAUL E. PEACOCK, JR. 
n- Box 268, Westfield, N. J. Westfield 2-6258 
es Phone—Montclair 2-3692 
ns 
p- 
or 
er CONVERSIONS AND SURVEYS, Inc. 
be . Gas Conversion Specialists 
” E. Holley Poe & Associates Conversion without Confusion 
to AEE eee 90 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
Natural Gas Consultants 
YOURS—without extra charge: 
Venezuelan Research & Development Corp. The big brand new 1951 edition of 
ur 70 poe st. NEW YORK 5, N. Y. AMERICAN GAS HANDBOOK 
Offered with your new or renewal subscription to 
a AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL 
'y, 
th 
vt COAL AND COKE HANDLING 
r- 
TH Complet gineering and installation service for coal and coke Y 
: handling, screening, crushing, skip hoists ond storage bins, in- 4 & fad — T = s ° L Vv a 
an cluding alterations to existing conveying and screening plants. E N Gl N E E R l NG DIVIS 1ON 
fl ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation , 
HEWITT-ROBINS INCORPORATED 6, N.Y. 
157 Chambers Street © New York 7, N.Y. 40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK ’ 
ve 
al- BLUE GAS PLANTS 
it- WATER GAS MACHINES 
re- E ye ee WASHER COOLERS 
ng LP-GAS INSTALLATIONS CHARGING MACHINES 
nk L | $ GAS PURIFIERS 
Ie. Contracting Consulting ¥ CONDENSERS 
le $P IALISTS WASTE HEAT BOILERS 
om H. EMERSON THOMAS AND ASSOCIATES ee ee 
ry Box 270, Westfield, N. J. Westfield 2-2800 HIGH BTU OIL GAS PLANTS 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


June 
18-21 Canadian Gas Association, Bigwin, 
Lake of Bays, Ontario. 
25-26 Michigan Gas _ Association, 
Grand Hotel, Mackinac 


The 


Island. 


September 


4-6 PCGA Convention, Fairmont Hotel, 
San Francisco. 


October 
15-17 AGA Annual Convention, St. Louis. 


—- — 


Washington Gas Light Plans 
For Standby Storage 


Washington Gas Light Co., of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has applied to the Federal! 
Power Commission for authority to con- 
struct and operate a standby gas storage 
plant near Rockville, Md. 

The proposed plant would have a de- 
livery capacity of 100 million cu. ft. of 
gas, consisting of 70 million cu. ft. of 
natural gas stored under pressure in un- 
derground steel pipes and 30 million cu. 
ft. of propane-air gas. Estimated cost of 
constructing the plant is approximately 
$7,100,000. 

The company said the proposed plant 
would supplement its present standby 
facilities in the event of failure of its 
supply of natural gas from Atlantic Sea- 
board Corp. The existing standby facili- 
ties, the application continues, are 
wholly inadequate, having a delivery 
capacity under emergency conditions of 
about 50 million cu. ft. per day for the 
first day of any emergency. Under pres- 
ent circumstances, if a pipe line failure 
occurred, the company said, that amount 





H. Emerson Thomas & Associates 
Cited for European Aid 


William C. Fos- 
ter, administrator 
of the Economic 
Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, has 
awarded a certifi- 
cate of coopera- 
tion to H. Emer- 
son Thomas and 
Associates, of 
Westfield, N. J. 
for assistance in 
giving technical 
H. E. Thomas aid to western Eu- 

ropean countries 
under the ECA program. 

He stated: “I know of no better way 
to mark the third anniversary of the 
Marshall Plan than to give special rec- 
ognition to those United States indus- 
tries and other organizations who, by re- 
ceiving individuals and groups on tech- 
nical assistance missions from Western 
European countries, have become im- 
portant partners in the effort to bring re- 
covery and stability to Europe.” 

The administrator expressed the grati- 
tude of his organization for the way in 
which H. Emerson Thomas and Asso- 
ciates cooperated to make the technical 
assistance program a success. 





would last only a few hours on a day of 
peak demand. 

The company plans to start the con- 
struction in July and to complete the job 
during the spring of 1952. However, the 
application says, it is expected that part 
of the storage facilities will be available 
for use on January 1, 1952. 
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LATTNER 
INDUSTRIAL GAS BOILERS 
1 H.P. to 45 H.P. 


Vertical and horizontal 
types available. 


P. M. LATTNER MFG. CO. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 








seconds. 


The Reliable Shut-Off 
for Street Mains 


THE GOODMAN STOPPER 

Now has the “Z” handle for easy manipula- 
tion. When locked in place it holds. Stopper 
cannot slip. Gas cannot pass. Adjusted in 30 


Ask for circulars on this and other distribu- 
tion equipment. 


Nearly a half century of service to the Gas Industry. 


Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
523 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, 


ew York 








their use. 


205 East 42nd St. 





JOURNAL GAS FLOW COMPUTERS 


For Low Pressures - 10 to 500M cu. ft. of gas per hour 
For High Pressures - 100 to 1OMM< cu. ft. of gas per hour 


The computers are printed on heavy durable plastic, en- 
closed in leatherette cases with complete instructions for 


Published and Sold Only by 
AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL 


Price - $5.00 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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and 
REGULATOR 
UNIT 


Initial cost lower 
Requires no additional piping 


Completely interchangeable with present- 
ly installed hard-case meters 


New sets — simple and functional 


Can be set in less time — only one unit to 
install 


Saves space and weight in storage, trans- 
portation and installation 


Saves in maintenance costs —remove only 
four screws to dismantle regulatér unit 


Is available with internal relief valve 
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